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Mr. LANDRUM. I desire to move that the 
House do now ae 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the 
foor to make that motion, 

Mr. COLFAX. I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The first motion before the 
House is the cali for the yeas and nays on the 
motion to go into committee, 

Mr. BURCH. I think the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. COLFAX. By unanimous consent the 
gentleman from North Carolina can make a sug- 


gestion. 
* Mr. WINSLOW. I merely wish to say, that 
[ had leave of absence yesterday at an early hour, 
in consequence of sickness, andl did nothear until 
this morning that there had been a night session. 
1 understand, however, that the House was in 
session all night, and it is perfectly obvious that 
it is incapable of doing business understandingly. 
I think if the House would now consent that the 
gentleman from New York should proceed with 
his speech briefly—and he can print it to an 
extent he desires—we might then adjourn until 
Friday. [**No!”? No!” *No!??] 

Mr.LANDRUM. Then I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Upon that motion I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Ifthe House should 
now adjourn, to what time will it adjourn? 


The SPEAKER. Until eleven o’clock to-mor- || 


roW, as it is now five minutes past eleven o’clock. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I sillier my motion. 

Mr. COLFAX. I now ask that consent be 
given to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
Kean] to make a speech of five or ten minutes; 
and | am perfectly indifferent what the House 
does afterwards. 

Mr. JOAN COCHRANE. Ils it the under- 
standing that then an opportunity shall be given 
toa motion to adjourn? [‘* Yes!’’ ** Yes!’’] 

The motion to go into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union was then agreed 
to. 

The rules were accordingly suspended, and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the bill making an appropriation 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for 
the year ending 30th June, 1861; on which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. McKean] was 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LANDRUM. With the permission of the 
gentleman from New York, I desire to make a 
Statement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I must object to any inter- 
ference with the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEAN addressed the committee on the 
general politics of the day. [His remarks will be 
published in the Appendix.] 

Mr. ELY obtained the floor. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man from New York yield to a motion that the 
committee do now rise? We have been here 
a hours without food and without 
sleep. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair under- 
stand the gentleman from New York to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio for a motion that the 
committee do now rise? 

Mr. ELY. Not yet. 

Mr. ELY addressed the committee. [His re- 
marks will be published in the Appendix.] 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. | move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, reported that the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union had had under consid- 
eration the Union generally, and particularly the 
bill making appropriations for fortifications and 
other works of defense, for the year ending June 
30, 1861, and had come to no conclusion thereon. 
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contested-election case. 
House do now adjourn. 
Missouri contested-election case till to-morrow, || 


| for the 


and when gentlemen resume their seats, I shall 
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Mr. DAWES. I now call up the Missouri 1 any other legitimate business that comes u 
| am as much wearied as anybody else, but 
anxious to go on with the public business. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I move that the 








Mr. SHERMAN. 


I move to postpone the || 

pamnese of making a few remarks to the | 
House. [Cries of ‘* Question!”’] I claim my || 
right to the floor. I desire to say a few words, 


proceed. {| 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I made the mo- || 
tion to adjourn as soon as the gentleman from || 
Massachusetts called up the contested-election || 
case. 1] 
Mr. SHERMAN. I submitted a motion to || 
postpone that case; and when gentlemen allow || 
me, I will say what I have to say. \| 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Let the Speaker | 
determine who has the floor. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio || 
(Mr. SHerman] is entitled to the floor. | 
Mr. SHERMAN. I now desire to say this: 
we have had an unprofitable session of twenty- 
five hours, without having advanced the public 
business. All this difficulty arose from a con- || 
stitutional point—the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Craigs} raising the objection that no 
speech could be made unless there were a quo- 
rum present. Now, while the gentleman from 
North Carolina has aright to make that point, and | 
while I have not a word to say against his mak- | 
ing that constitutional point, yet I desire to say, | 
emphatically, that gentlemen on this side of the || 
House have certain constitutional rights, and that || 
these rights have to be observed. They have a 
right to be heard in discussion. Ido not want, | 
myself, to address the House at all; but there are || 
gentlemen on this side of the House who wish to || 
discuss politics, and other topics, and they have || 
the constitutional right to do so,and must be pro- | 
tected init. They will enjoy thatright. Andif || 
gentlemen on the other side say that they cannot | 
exercise it except when there is a quorum present, 
then, I say, they will exercise their constitutional! | 
right when there is a quorum present. If, how- 
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Mr. SHERMAN. What I propose w say is, 
to give notice to the House that, if we are com- 
pelled to have a quorum here on every occasion 


that a gentleman on this side of the House de- 
Sires to speak upon any general question, they 





| will be compelled to forego debate altogether, or 


else keep the House here day after day for that 
purpose. And I say, for one, that, if gentlemen 
desire to speak, I will introduce no appropriation 
bill, and call up no business, until those gentle- 
men on this wae of the House who may desire to 
speak shall have an opportunity. 

Now, I do not care what becomes of the mo- 
tion. I call the previous question upon it. 

Mr. BRANCH. I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio to withdraw the demand for the previous 
question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand the gentleman 
having charge of this question desires to have a 
vote upon it to-day; and | will, therefore, with- 


| draw the motion to postpone, 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM obtained the floor. 
Mr. LEAKE. I think I am entitled to the 


| floor, and I am disposed to insist upon my rights. 


I have not troubled the House, although I have 


| been entitled to the floor a dozen times this morn- 
|| ing; but yet the Chair has refused to recognize 


me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair gave the floorto 
the gentleman from Ohio, thinking it his right, 
inasmuch as he had already made a motion which, 
at the time, the Chair could not entertain. 

Mr. LEAKE. Well, sir, I am not going to 
make any trouble in the matter. I am going to 
give up. Somebody calls me to order who, as I 
understand, has a speech of eighteen columns in 
the Globe of yesterday, not a word of which was 
uttered in the House. I do not know his name, 
nor do I desire to know it. I have the right to 
claim the floor, for I am entitled to it; but 1 will 
produce no disorder here; and | therefore will not 
insist upon my rights. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAN. Lrenew the motion 





ever, the course had been pursued which is usual, | 


| and if these gentlemen had been allowed to make || 
| their speeches in committee, or to print them, || 
| that would have been the end of it; and we would || 


have gotthrough last night, and all these speeches | 


would have been delivered. 1} 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rise toa question |, 
of order. All questions relating to the priority of | 
business must, by express rule of the Feuan. be | 
decided without debate. The gentleman from Ohio | 
moves to postpone the election case, which is be- | 
fore the House; and I submit that is not a debat- | 
able question, and as he has said all that can be | 
said on that point, I must insist upon the point of | 
order. 

‘The SPEAKER. The proposition to postpone | 
the ordinary business is debatable to a limited 
extent. The Chair decides it is debatable to the | 
extent the gentleman from Ohio has indulged in | 
debate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, the 


question is, ** shall we postpone the Missouri con- | 





to postpone the special order; and upon that mo- 
tion I desire to be heard in reply to my colleague 
from the Mansfield district, (Mr. SHERMAN. |] 
Mr. GOOCH. Is debate in order. If it is not, 
I object. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The Speaker has 
already decided that this motion is debatable. 
Mr. GOOCH. I understand that itis contrary 
to the rules to debate a motion to postpone. 
TheSPEAKER. The motion to posspons was 
made by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Saer- 
MAN, | and was debated by him. Itis now renewed 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vattanpie- 
HAM;] and upon that the gentleman is entitled to 
| the floor. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I have no disposi- 


|| tion to detain the House. 


Mr. GOOCH. | object to debate. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts must remember thatthe gentleman from 
Ohio is upon the floor, and it is in order to debate 
the motion to postpone. That motion is debatable. 





tested-election case tillto-morrow?”’ Iam discuss- | 


| ing that question. Butin doing so, I have the right 


to state why it is necessary to postpone this spe- 
cial order. It is because we have had an unprof- 


| itable discussion of twenty-four hours, from which 
| we are all wearied and worn out; we cannot sit | 


here to try the case of the Missouri contested 


it. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Thegentleman from | 
Ohio was in bed all last night. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am willing to sit here 
myself, but other gentlemen are not. I went home 





at twelve o’clock last night, and went to bed and 
had a sleep. 
Mr. STOKES. I desire to say this: 1 remained | 
here throughout the night. I slept not a minute. | 
And now I am ready to sit here for six hours 
longer, and decide this contested-election case, or 


election, because we are not in a fit condition to || 


} 


The motion to lay on the table is not, 
Mr. GOOCH. I move to lay on the table, then. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The gentleman has 
| not the floor to make that motion. 
| Mr. HICKMAN. L rise toa question of order 
I submit that this subject is not legitimately be- 
| fore the House. The regular order of business 
for to-day is the resolution reported by the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary, in reference to the Presi- 


dent’s protest; which was made the special order 
| for reat I call up that special order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say to the 
gentleman that the special order to which he re 
| fers does not commence until after the morning 
| hours 

Mr. HICKMAN. The morning hour trans- 
pired long ago, for to-day, with me. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 


Missouri contested-election case is properly be- 


| 





sa 


eg ee 
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fore the House, and the motion to postpone is de- 
batable. The gentleman from Ohio is entitled 
to the floor. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I desire to say to 
my colleague that there is no disposition on this 





side of the House to prevent the fullest latitude || 


of debate. We are willing that debate should 
proceed even beyond the legitimate range of dis- 
cussion, so long as a quorum is present; and it is 
idle for gentlemen te talk about our resisting the 
constitutional rights of that side of the House. It 
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is nota constitutional right upon the part of any | 
one to address this body, either in the House or | 


committee, when there 1s no quorum present, in- 
asmuch as the Constitution expressly declares 
that there shall be no business transacted—and in 


a parliamentary sense every proceeding, whether | 


debate or otherwise, is business—unless a quo- 
rum be present. 


| 


We have assented, not only to the fullest Jati- | 


tude of debate upon the part of gentlemen upon 
the other side of the House withmm the rules, but 
we have permitted them to print speeches which 
they have not delivered. As has been already 
stated, there is a speech in the Globe of yesterday 
of sixteen and a quarter columns, no portion of 
which was ever delivered in this House; and 
‘consent has been repeatedly given to print, as a 


part of the proceedings of the House, speeches | 


not delivered when a quorum is present. 
Now, sir, whenever there is a quorum present, 


the right is most distinctly recognized by gentle- |! 


men on this side of the House, of gentlemen on 
the other side to discuss any and every question 
80 long as they choose. ‘The controversy last night 
arose because there was no quorum present. My 
colleague himself conceded the fact thatho quorum 
was present at the time the gentleman from New 
York was interrupted; and when the vote came to 
be taken the vote lacked some forty-nine or fifty 
ofa quorum. The House was continued in ses- 
den, be the assistance of gentlemen on this side 
of the House as well as the other, until a quorum 
was present, and then the gentleman from New 
York was permitted to conclude his speech, and 
was permitted to print such portions of it as he 
chose not to repeat to the House. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to say a word? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The member from 
Ulinots will excuse me. This much is due to 
gentlemen on this side ofthe House. I desired to 


inke no part in the controversy which took place |) 





| natural day of Thursday is absorbed in the legis- 
| lative day of Wednesday; and that, if we adjourn 
| now, we will adjourn to meet on Friday, 





E. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, I take it that the || Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, 


Mr. BRANCH. Then the official record will || 


show that the House met on Wednesday, ad- 
| journed on Wednesday, and that there was no 
session on Thursday, without showing any rea- 
son for it. 
| The SPEAKER. The record will show that 
Thursday ’s session was absorbed in that of Wed- 
nesday. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, The hour of ad- 
journment will indicate when the legislative day 


| Thursday. 


| The SPEAKER. The motion should be put 


in this way: that the House do now adjourn to || 
meet on Friday, at eleven o’clock. That will |; 


make it explicit. 
Mr. BRANCH. 


meet on Friday. 


The SPEAKER. It will appear upon the Jour- | 
nal that, on Thursday, the House adjourned to | 


meet on Friday, at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. PHELPS. Allow me to say that the very 
hour of the day upon which you submita motion 
to adjourn is noted upon the Journal—is noted, 
for instance, as made at five minutes before twelve 
o’clock. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I move that 


|, when this House adjourns, itadjourn to meet on 


|| Friday, at eleven o’elock. 


in committee last night, nor should I, but for the | 


fact that the gentleman occupying the chair of the 
committee undertook—unintent-onally, I trustand 
concede—to deprive us of the rights secured to us 
by the Constitution. After that controversy was 


settled, 1 took no part in the proceedings, except | 
to remain here, as I did remain, foralmost twenty- | 
j 


five hours, without sleep and without food. 
Now, sir, when the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts called up the Missouri contested-election case, 
which was, | admit, the first business in order, 
after a session long and wearisome to us, who 
have remained here, though I presume not to my 
colleague, who retired to his slumbers at eleven 


the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms—I say that, 


Mr. PHELPS. There is no necessity for that. 
Mr. BRANCH. I give notice that when we 


reassemble the special order is for Thursday ; and |! 
Ishall bring up the question that the special order | 


} 
i} 


is lapsed 

The SPEAKER. Then the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio answers all purposes, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I call for the yeas and nays 


upon that motion. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The motion of the } 


genuteman from Pennsylvania will obviate the ob- | 


jection taken by the gentleman from North Caro- 
| lina, if it is well founded. 1 do not think it is— 
I agree with the Chair; but nevertheless, perhaps 
it would be better that the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania should be put. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman then adopts 
| the suggestion of the gentieman from Pennsyl- 
vania! 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM.”° I do not; but that 


| motion takes precedence of mine. 


| The SPEAKER. The question, then, is upon 


| the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. ALDRICH called for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
The motion was agreed to. 


| Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


I now move that 


'| the House adjourn. 


after this wearisome session, | am not disposed | 
to enter again upon this contested-election contro- | 


versy. Twas not willing, however, that the House 
should adjeurn without the trath going out to the 
country. Lnow withdraw the motion to postpone, 
and move that the House adjourn. 

vir. LANDRUM eniled for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BRANCH. If we adjourn now, when 
will we reassemble ? F 

The SPEAKER. To-morrowat ecleveno’clock. 

Mr. BRANCH. Will we not be compelled to 
meet in ‘Thursday's session ? 

The SPEAKER. No, sir. 

Mr. BRANCH. Has the Journal of Wednes- 
day been closed? 

The SPEAKER, Trt has not. 

Mr. BRANCH. Are we not now in Thurs- 
day’s session? . 

The SPEAKER. We are not. 

Mr. BRANCH. If the Chair will reflect a 
moment, Ff think he will see that we are still in 
Wednesday’s session; and that, ifwenow adjourn, 
we shall have to reassemble in ‘Thursday's ses- 
sion. 


| 

i} = 7 : 

| clusion of the speecli-making, we were to adjourn. 
| 


| Mr. ALDRICH demanded the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
| Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Lask the question, 
| if | am mistaken in supposing that there was an 


v eleven || understanding that we should adjourn after the 
or twelve o’clock, and returned this morning in | 


committee rose ? 
Mr. BONHAM. I object to any inquiry. 
Mr. ADRAIN. T understand that there wasa 
| general agreement to adjourn. 
Mr. FRANK. T understood that, wpon the con- 


| 
i 
j 
} 
| 
| 


Mr. BARKSDALE. By general consent, | 
desire to ask a question .for information. It ts, 
whether there was not an understanding, when 

| the House went into the Committee of the Whole 
| on the state of the Union, that the House should 
| adjourn when the committee rose? 

| Mr. BINGHAM. It is not in order for the 
| gentleman to ask a question. I say there was no 


| such general understanding. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in 


| 
|| the aflirmative—yeas 92, nays 83; as follows: 


,| Harris, Jou 


YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- 
| rain, Allen, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barret, Bonham, 
| Boyce, Brabson, Branc!?, Bristow, Vufinton, ureh, Bur- 
nett, Clopton, Cobb, Jolin Cochrane, Corwin, James Cernig, 
| Curry, Davidson, John G. Davis, Reubcu Davis, De Jarnetta, 
Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Etheridge, Florence, 
Fouke, Frank, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, J. Morrison 

T. Harris, Hatton, iiawkins, Houston, Wil- 
| Ham Howard, Jackson, Jenkins, Joucs, Wittiam Kellogg, 
| Kunkel, Lamar, Laudrwa. Larrabee, James M. Le 


ST 


Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, May- 


nard, McQueen, Millson, Montgtinert, |.aban ‘U. Moore, 





| 
i} 


| vode, Crawford, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 





3 ; . || inson, Royce, Rust, Sherman, Spinner, Stokes. § 
ended, and that will fall in the natural day of |) ‘cing, Trimble te Were Went 








June 7, 


Peyton, Phelps, 


Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robin Pryor, 
Scott, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, W ian 
Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, William Stewart Ste H. 
I appan, Taylor, Train, Underwood, Vallandigham, y _ 
Whiteley, Wilson, Woodson, and Wright—$2, ” mee, 
NAYS—Messrs. Allrich, Ashicy, Ashmore, Beale, B 
ham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Burlingame, Burnhay, Be 
terfieid, Carey, Carter, Case, Horace F, Clark, Colfax Co. 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, “erwae Buna, 
Foster, French, Gooch, Graam, Gurley, Hale, Hicks’ 
Hoard, Holman, William A. Howard, ilumphrey I a 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, DeWitt ( on 
Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, allory, McKean, McKaien.’ 
Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, Bee 


' ; Perry, 
tit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Riggs, Christopher [oh 


, Tompkins, Trimble, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Want 
| Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washbume’ 


league, Mr. Wessrer, had been obliged to 


Then it will go upon the rec- || after this vote, with Mr. Quarves; and that | 


ord that the House adjourned on Wednesday to 


israel Washburn, Wells, Windom, Wood, 
—b3. 
During the vote, 


Mr. PETTIT stated that he had paired of 


and Woodrugi 


1A 
i 


(Mr. Pertir) voted * no.’’ 
Mr. THOMAS stated that he had paired of 
with Mr. Deano. , 
Mr. HARRIS, of air yinndawaee that his co}- 


oc 
{ 
5¥ 


home. 


Mr. WRIGHT stated that Mr. Cuarx, of Mis- 


| souri, was quite unwell, and was unable to come 
| to the House this morning. 


| 


Mr. JUNKIN stated that he had paired of 
with Mr. Borecer upon all political questions; 
but that, not considering this a political question, 
he voted ** no.”’ 

The result was then announced, as above re- 
corded. 

The House accordingly (at twelve o’clock and 
fifteen minutes, p. m.) adjourned until Friday at 
eleven o’clock, a. m. 








IN SENATE. 
Trourspay, June 7, 1860. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurtey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of State, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Senate, of the 4th 
instant, stating that there is no information in the 


possession of that Department relative to the ar- 
rest or board of an American merchant vessel at 


| Palermo, of Father Lanza; which was ordered 
| to lie on the table. 





| 


He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary of the Navy, in answer to the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, of the 6th instant, stating that 
the report of Lieutenant Commanding Craven, 
called for by that resolution, was communicated 
to the Senate on the 9th of May, 1858; which 
was ordered to lie on-the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of inhabit- 
ants of Huntingdon and Juniata counties, in Penn- 
sylvania, praying the establishment of a mail 
route from Shade Gap, through the valley of Tus- 
carora, to Waterloo, in Juniata county, in that 
State; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. alk 

Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial of citizens 
of Kansas, praying the establishment of a mai! 
route from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to the towns of 
Colorado and Denver City, in the Territory ot 
Kansas; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 


ARTHUR EDWARDS—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate take 
up the veto message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States, on the bill for the relief of Arthur Ed- 
wards and his associates. That question has laid 
for a long time, and I think it willonly take a few 
minutes to have it disposed of. ; 

Mr. BIGLER. I hope the Senator will allow 
us to make reports first. 

Mr, BINGHAM. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield the floor? 

Mr. BINGH M. I do, if Ido not lose my 
chance to make the motion again. 


Mr. BIGLER. I simply desire to make a re- 


t. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Michigan yields the floor. 
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5 Mr. BINGHAM. With the understanding 
hat I shall not lose my right to it. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. No, 22) to prevent the sale of the 
sublic lands, except to actual settlers, for ten 
vogrs after the same Shall have been surveyed, 
reported it without amendment, and adversely. 

tHe also, from the same committee, to whom 

was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 29) 
jirectory to the Secretary of War, respecting cer- 
in surveys in Tennessee and Kentucky, re- 
ported it without amendment, and adversely. 
‘ He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.. R. No. 355) for the re- 
ef of Alexander Albertson, of Platte county, 
Nebraska, reported it without amendment. 

He alse, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 507) authorizing 

.e Secretary of the Interior to issue a land war- 
rant to Daniel Davis, reported it without amend- 
nent, With a recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. BIGLER, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to Whom was referred the joint resolution 
5. No. 38) directing the settlement of the ac- 
counts of the contractor for the erection of the 
custom-house and post office at San Francisco, 
California, reported it without amendment, with 
a recommendation that it do pass. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (H.R. No. 32) 
for the relief of Henry Woods, reported it with- 
outamendment, witha tapcutiadedaxian that it do 
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pass. 

‘ Mr. THOMSON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to Whom was referred the bill (H.R. No. 
545) granting a pension to Gregory Patti, re- 
orted it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.. R. No. 529,) granting a 
pension to Martha Sanderson, widow of Major 
Winslow F. Sanderson, reported it without 
amendment, and recommended its passage. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (11. R. No. 456) granting a 
pension to James Alexander, an invalid soldier 
of the war of 1812, reported it without amend- 
ment, with a recommendation that it do pass. 


was referred the bill (H.R. No. 448) granting an 
invalid pension to Esther P. Fox, widow of Au- 
gustus C. Fox, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom were referred the memorial of 
F. B. Sanborn, praying to be relieved from the 
obligation to obey the summons to appear and 
testify before the select committee of the Senate 
appointed to investigate the circumstances con- 
nected with the late invasion of Virginia at Har- 
per’s Ferry, presented February 27, 1860; the 
memorial of I’. B. Sanborn, praying redress for 
outrages alleged to have been committed against 
him by Silas Carleton in executinga precept of the 
Senate of the United States, presented April 10, 
1860; and additional papers in relation to the claim 
of F. B. Sanborn to redress for outrages alleged 
to have been committed against him by Silas 
Carleton in executing a precept of the Senate of 
the United States, presented April 13, 1860, asked 
to be discharged from their further consideration; 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. I am instructed by the select com- 
mittee on the subject, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 451) to alter and improve the Senate 
Chamber, to report it with an amendment. I 
wish to give notice that the plan that is proposed 
by the committee—which has been he out by 
thearchitect, under theirdirection—isin the Cham- 
ber, and I wish Senators to examine it, for I shall 
endeavor at an early day to call the attention of 
the Senate to it. 

_Mr. GRIMES, from the Committee on Pen- 
fons, to whom was recommiutted the bill (H.R, 
No, 272) granting a pension to Adelaide Adams, 
widow of Commander George Adams, United 
States Navy, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 


was referred the bill (H. R. No. 45 
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He also, from the same committec, to whom 


was referred the bill (H.R. No. 446) for the relief | 
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of Erastus Hutchins, reported it without amend- || 


ment, 

He also, from the same committec, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.R. No. 460) granting an 
invalid pension to William Eddy, reported it 
without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 462) granting an | 
invalid pension to Hugh Baker, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.R. No. 453) granting an 
invalid 


reported it without amendment. 


pention to Anselm Clarkson, of Missouri, 


Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, | 


to whom was referred the motion to print the 
communication from William Medill, First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, in reply to the preamble 
and resolutions submitted by Mr. Green, and 
praying an investigation of the charges contained 
in said resolutions, reported in favor of printing 
the usual number; and the report was agrced to. 
POST ROUTE PREEMPTION BILL. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. There was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Public Lands the bill 
(H.R. No. 44) confirming certain land entries | 


under the third section of the act of March3, 1855, 
entitled ‘* An act making appropriations for the 








Mr. HALE. Let it lie over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being 
made, it must lie over. 
ARREST OF WITNESSES. 
Mr. BAYARD. The Committee on the Judi- 


| ciary, to whom was referred the return of the 


deputy Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, setting 
forth the reasons why he failed to arrest John 
Brown, jr.; and also the return of the deputy 
Sergeant-at-Arms who had arrested Sanborn, to- 
gether with a resolution instructing the commit- 
tee to inquire and report whether any,and what, 
further proceedings may be necessary to vindicate 
the authority of the Senate, and to effect the ar- 
rest of witnesses named in the warrant, have 
instructed me to report a bill. 

The bill (S. No. 496) concerning the Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House of Representatives, was read a first 
time, and ordered toa second reading. 


Mr. BAYARD. The bill is attended by a re- 


|| port, which I move to have printed. 


service of the Post Office Department during the | 


fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1856,’’ with 
certain amendments thereto. This is what is com- 


monly known as the post route preémption bill. | 


In the first place the bill was passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate. It was amended by the 
Senate, and returned to the House as amended by | 
us. They have amended our amendments, and it 
has come back to the Senate in that way. lam 
instructed, on the part of the Committee on Public 
Lands, to state tothe Senate, that, from further in- 
vestigation which they have made,and from fur- 


have radically changed their views in regard to 
The committee do not think that 
it is possible, in the condition in which the bill 


| ther information that has come before them, they | 


| now 1s, first with the amendments of the Senate, | 


and then the amendments tothe amendment which | 
were attached by the House and returned here | 


to us, that the: bill can now be reached by them 
in such a way as to present that policy which 


they believe the Government ought to adopt. || 


Under those circumstances, I am instructed by 
the committee to report it back adversely, and to | 
recommend that the bill and amendments lie on 


the table, and to signify at the same time to the | 


Senate that ‘it is the intention of the committee to | 


prepare a bill which will present those views 
which they think ought to govern as the policy 


of the Government in connection with the over- | 


land and through routes to the Pacific ocean. 
VIRGINIA LAND WARRANTS. 

Mr. BRAGG. The Committee on Public Lands, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 347) to de- 
clare the meaning of the act entitled “* An act to 
make further provision for the satisfaction of Vir- 

inia land warrants,’”’ passed August 31, 1852, 

ave instructed me to report the bill back with 
an amendment as a substitute, and to recommend 
its passage with the substitute. As the object of 
the bill is merely to declare the meaning of an act 
which we believe has been misinterpreted at the 
Department in relation to these warrants, I will 
ask that the bill be now put on its passage. There 
is no doubt whatever about the misinterpretation 
of the act, and this bill is merely to declare the 
meaning of that act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
North Carolina asks the present consideration of 
the bill just reported. If there be no objection, 
the Secretary will read it for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Sceretary read the substitute reported by 
the committee, as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior, in executing the pro- 


visions of the act passed August 31, 1852, entitled An act 
making further provision for the satisfactionef Virginia 


| land warrants,’’ be required so to construe the same as to 
authorize the satisfaction, in serip, of all warrants or parts 


of warrants issued on allowances made by the Executive 
of Virginia, prior to the ist day of March, 1852, coming 


| Within the principles already recognized by ae Department 


0) for the re- || 
lief of Thomas Berry, reported it without amend- | 


of the Interior, in the exeention of the provisions of the 
said act, and whether issued before or since the Ist day of 
March, 1852: Provided, howerer, That no warrant or part 
of a warrant shall be satisfied in serip founded or issued on 


| any allowance made by the Executive of Virginia since 


the Ist dav of March, 1252 


—— — TT 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. 1] give notice that I shall ask 
the Senate certainly to-morrow, during the morn- 
ing hour, to take up that bill, because I do not 
think there can be the slightest objection to its 
passage by any one. It simply provides the same 
power for the Sergeants-at-Arms of the House and 
Senate that is vested by the statute of 1789 in the 


| marshals of the respective districts in the execu- 


tion of a process or order of either House—that 
isall. I shall ask the Senate to-morrow to take 
atup. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I desire to say in regard 
to the report which the Senator from Delaware, 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
has just submitted, that it does not have my con- 
currence. I concurred im the report of the bill, 


| but the report which was presented, | have not 


| had an opportunity to examine. 


"The chairman 


| presented it, but it was ata time when there was 


no opportunity for me to examine it. I wish 


| merely to state that I do not concur in the report 





with the views presented in it, as | understand it, 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 acquiesced with the commit- 
tee in reporting the bill; but in regard to the report, 
I have not heard the whole report read. lL eannot 
say, therefore, that I dissent from it, nor can | 
express my assent. A portion of the report which 
I read I did accord with; but I cannot say that | 
accorded with the whole of it, because I have not 
had an opportunity of hearing the whole of it read, 

Mr. BAYARD. The report received the con- 
currence of a majority of the committce, and, of 
my own knowledge, of others who were not pres- 
ent; but a majority of the whole committee, who 
were presentconsututing the committee, gave their 
concurrence to it, and of course | reported it as 
from the committee. I was perfectly aware—it 
is right the honorable Senators should say so— 
that one of them had not heard the report; and 
to the other I read a portian this morning, sufli- 
cient, I thought, to indicate its character. The 
object of the report is to show, as we believe, that 
the decision made ona technical question in the 
case of Sanborn is erroneous. That question can 
be brought up, if gentlemen desire to discuss it, 
atany time. 1, myself,am prepared to do it, for 
I hold, both on authority and principle, it can-be 
shown that the summary decision made in the San- 
born case is not maintainable in law. The report, 
however, can be printed and seen for itself. 

Mr. SUMNER, I understood the Senator from 
Delaware to give notice that he should call up his 
bill to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SUMNER., I suggest that he should not 
call it up until we have an opportunity of reading 
the report. 

Mr. BAYARD. Then I will say Monday morn- 
ing. ‘The report is not essential for action an the 
bill. I give notice that I shall call it up on Mon- 
day morning. 

AMENDMENT OF EXTRADITION LAWS. 

Mr. BAYARD. The Committee on the Ju- 
diciary have also instructed me to reporta bill, 
which I shall ask the present consideration of by 
the Senate; and to which, I think, there can be no 
abjection. It is a bill which has been drafted on 
the application of the Prussian minister, in order 
to remove a defect in the form of our law which 


| carries into effect the stipulations of the extradi- 
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tion treaty. That is the object of the bill, and I 
ask for its present consideration. Ido not think 
there can be any objection to it. 

The bill (S. No. 497) to amend an act entitled 
‘* An act for giving effect to certain treaty stipula- 
tions between this and foreign Governments, for 
the apprehension and delivery up of certain of- 
fenders,’’ was read a first time, and ordered toa 
second reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. TheSenator from 
Delaware asks the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to proceed with this bill now. | 

There being no objection, the bill was read a 


second time, and considered as in Committee of 


the Whole. It is as follows: 


Beit enacted, &c., That in all cases where any depositions 
warrants, or other papers, or copies thereof, shall be offered 
in evidence upon the hearing of an extradition case under 
the second section of the act entitled “ Au act for giving 
effect to certain treaty stipulations b>tween this and foreign 
Governments for the apprehension and delivery up of cer- 
tain offeaders,?? approved August 12, 1848, such deposi- 
tions, warrants, and other papers, or copies thereof, shall 
he admitted and received for the purposes mentioned in the 
said section, if they shall be properly and legally authenti- 
cated so as to entitle them to be received for similar pur- 
poses by the tribunals of the foreign country from which 
the accused party shall have escaped; and the certificate 
of the principal diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States resident in such foreign country shall be proof that 
any paper or other document so offered is authenticated in 

_ the manner required by this act. 

Mr. BAYARD. The object of the bill, Mr. 
President, is exceedingly simple; ore to which | 
suppose no Senator can object. Under the ex- 
tradition treaty, acase has arisen in which, owing 
to the difference of the forms of law in Prussia, 
the prisoner was discharged on the mere form of 
the authentication of an act. The difficulty is 
insuperable, without the passage of some such 
wovision as this. ‘They cannot get along with 
it. They do not understand our laws. 
bill merely provides, where the papers are au- 
thontionted in the modes in which the officers au- 
thenticate them in their own country, if they 
attach to it the certificate of our principal diplo- 
matic or consular officer that these are the forms 
of the country in which the proceedings may be 
had, that then they may be received. That is 
the whole object of it. A case occurred in Ken- 
tucky, in which the prisoner was discharged; and 
the Prussian minister has made an appeal to the 
Secretary of State, that it was impossible to pro- 
ceed under our modes of authentication. The 
communication is among the papers, and, if Sen- 
ators desire it, itcan be read. It will be impos- 
sible for foreign Governments, having different 
institutions from our own, to adhere to our forms 
of authentication exactly. The bill only pro- 
vides that, where our own officer shall certify that 
the mode of authentication is the same that is 
adopted in the foreign country, it shall be received 
m evidenee, [I do not think there can be any 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. SEWARD. I wish to ask the honorable 
Senator from Delaware whether the bill is recip- 
rocal, and is upon condition that the papers made 
in this country, and authenticated to our laws, 
shall be received in Prussia? 

Mr. BAYARD. We have only to carry out 
our law in accordance with the treaty. There 
ean be no complaint on our part that our forms 
are not adopted. Our lawis different. This bill 
is to amend the law to carry the treaty into effect, 
not the treaty rtself. 

Mr. SEWARD. Let me ask one other ques- 
tion. What effect is given to these papers? 

Mr. BAYARD. None but this: that they are 
to be according to the forms of law. If the Sen- 
ator will look at the form of authentication in the 
case I have here, he will see how essentially dif- 
ferent their mode of authentication is from ours. 
It gives no further authenticity to the act. It is 
to obviate the difficulty in the mode of authenti- 
cation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARTHUR EDWARDS——VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr, BRIGHT. I move to take up the resolu- 
tion of the House fixing the day of adjournment. 
The time has come when we should act on that 
subject, and décide what we intend to do. 

r. BINGHAM. _ I suppose my motion in 
mes to the Arthur Edwards case takes prece- 
ence, 





of this veto message. 
| 


This | 
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not. The Chair has ruled repeatedly, within a 
few days, when a Senator yields the floor in that 
, that the Chair must recognize the Senator 
| addressing him. 
not yield unless I should be allowe 
motion afterwards. 
Mr. BIGLER. 
standing. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Senator was 


I thought that was the under- 


tor from Indiana will 

Mr. BRIGHT. 
to debate ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
five minutes. 

Mr. YULEE. | rose to say that I think it can 
be disposed of in two minutes. Let us dispose 


yield. 
I will ask if it is likely to lead 


It will not take more than 


| 
acting under that impression, perhaps the Sena- 


Mr. BRIGHT. I withdraw my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Michigan, to 
take up the veto message of the President on the 
bill for the relief of Arthur Edwards and his as- 
sociates. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question be- 
fore the Senate is, Shall the bill pass, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary notwith- 
standing? The vote on that question must be 
taken by yeas and nays. 

Mr. YULEE. 1 shall detain the Senate but a 
moment. My only purpose is to vindicate the 
substantialaccuracy of the calculation upon which 
the President has based his objection to this bill, 
and which was questioned by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, {Mr. Hare.} It will be seen 
that the President places himself distinctly upon 
the ground that these parties had claimed origin- 
ally only $30,000 in full settlement of their claim, 








while the effect of this bill would be to give them 
over eighty thousand dollars. He says: 

“The enormous difference in their favor between their 
own original demand and the amount granted by the pres- 
ent bill constitutes my chief objection to it.’’ 

That is the President’s objection. The Senator 
from New Hampshire said that the President had 
reached that conclusion only by assuming the 
claimant to charge for a number of trips which 
was not really the state of the fact, and for which 
he did not contemplate to be paid. My only pur- 
pose is to show that the claimant has himself fur- 
nished the basis upon which the calculation has 
been made. The claimant furnished to the Post 
Office Department a specification of the number 
of trips performed, and for which he charged the 
sum of $30,000. A calculation upon the basis of 
the allowance of the bill objected to by the Exec- 
utive, would show an amount of $64.636 in his 
favor. A calculation based upon the memorial 
referred to the committee, and upon which the 
report was based, would make an amount of 
$70,327 40, at the price directed to be paid in the 
bill. The only reason of difference between the 
calculation of the Post Office Department, upon 
which the President based his action, and the 
calculation made by the clerk of the committee, is, 
that in the one case Sundays were excluded, while 
in the other they were included. The calculation 
upon which the President based his opinion is 
substantially correct, as based upon the claim 
presented to the Post Office Department by the 
claimant,and presented afterwards by the claimant 
to the committee, and upon which the committee 
acted. I think that is all that is necessary to vin- 
dicate the propriety of the action taken by the 
Executive, and to render it proper, at least in m 
estimation, that the Senate should concur wit 
the President in the view he has taken of the bill, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the ground 
for the veto of the President of the United States 
on this bill is, that it pays Captain Edwards and 
his associates too much for carrying the mail. It 
is an admitted fact that he transported the United 
States mail in his steamboats. It is a fact which 
was established before the Court of Claims by 
testimony, where the United States appeared by 
its attorney; and the only reason why the court 
failed to allow him, was a question as to the pro- 
pricty of admitting that Mr. Harris was author- 
ized by the Department to employ him to carry 
the mails. 

The Post Office Department made an order on 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks 


newspaper, to be paid at the office to which, ¢) 
to make the || “ 
| Mr. President, here wasan order of the Post Of}, 
| Department. 
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the postmas. 
e up and for- 
; ; clive . 

in boats making the greatest supedition,ana 
|| cent each per letter, and half a cent each fo, 
| Mr. BINGHAM. I said cupreteey cee Lone 


the 2ist of March, 1849, instructi 
ters at the different points * to a 
ward mails daily between their res 


a 
letters and newspapers were delivered.”” N . 
I have quoted its exact lanouaon 
Captain Edwards was entitled, for transportins 
the mails, to one cent a letter for every letter hy 
transported betwixt these points. He was paid 
only for carrying the simple way bag betwixt th. 
points, and for the great through mail, which somo. 
times amounted to ten or twelve tons—one Witness 
testified, I think, that there were more than eichty 
bags at one time—he never received a cent. - He 
could not count these letters. It did not belone 
to him to count them. It did not belong to him 
to determine how many letters there were, |; 
belonged to the Post Office Department, and they 
neglected to do it, and neglected to pay for them 
He came to the Court of Claims with his account. 
They rejected it, although Mr. Harris, the wi:- 
ness, swore that he was the agent of the Depart- 


/ ment, and that he had employed him to transport 


the mails by the orders of the Department. 
Then he came to Congress. His claim was 


| presented to the Committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads; and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hare] has explained the mode 
in which he made up the amount. It was a mat- 


ter with which Captain Edwards had nothing to 


do. He never asked that the committee should 
fix the amount at $28 60 a trip, or at any other 


/sum. He asked to be compensated for transport- 


ing the mail. They took the amount which he 
transported, and comparing that with the amount 
of the way mail, they made an average of it, and 


| called it $28 60 a trip for transporting this great 
' through mail. The Post Office Department, in 

this very veto message, has shown that they have 
| paid since then, the last year, much greater suns 


for transporting the mail in steamboats than this 
bill would allow to Captain Edwards. For trans- 
porting the mail from Buffalo to Cleveland, which 
is one hundred and eighty miles, they have paid 
the Buckeye State for three hundred and fourteen 
thousand one hundred and seventy-two pounds, 
$3,141 72; which is a dollar a hundred, twenty 
dollarsaton. They paid the Alabama—this 1s 
in the report of the Post Office Department con- 


| tained in this veto message—the same amount: 


for twenty-nine thousand and seven hundred 


posane, $297. ‘They paid the Baltic, for sixteen 
1 


undred and twenty pounds, $162. On the 25th 
of February, 1853, the Southerner, running be- 
tween Toledo and Cleveland, was paid, at the 
rate of ten dollars a trip, $11 22, and so on. It 
is one hundred and twenty miles from Cleveland 
to Detroit, where this great through mai! was 
carried; and this amount of $28 60 a trip would 
not pay fifty cents on the hundred pounds. It 
would not pay the amount which is paid for the 
ordinary transportation of freight betwixt these 
two points on a steamboat. 

Now, Mr. President, Captain Edwards has come 
here with no Gardiner claim; with no fraudulent 
claim. He has been for five years before Congress 
endeavoring toget his pay for transporting the great 
through mail in his steamboat. It has cost him 
nearly as much as it is worth, to get it. This bill 
was made up by the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, without any instigation of his, 
on an average of $28 60 a trip, which is certainly 
a very low sum; and it is now vetoed by the 
President, because, he says, it is giving him a 
greater amount than he claimed before the Court 
of Claims. For my own part, I cannot see that 
this bill would give him any more. I understand 
that, by the bill, it is required that he shall go to 


o Postmaster General, and prove the number of - 


hrough trips which he made; but he never has 
charged, as I understand, and never made out 
an account, for the number of through trips. He 
would have to prove that; and then, that the sum of 
$28 60 per trip is too much, I think nobody who 
an the testimony and examine it will pre- 
tend. 

This is all I have to say on this subject. Cap- 
tain Edwards is one of the best citizens and one 
of the most enterprising men of Michigan. He 
has rendered great service to the country and to 
the Department in transporting the mails, for 
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hich he has received no compensation. H 
has spent five ol an before Congress trying to 
vet his pay. He first went before the Court of 
(aims, and then came here; and after a bill has 
‘assed giving him some compensation, according 
o the amount fixed by the Post Office Committee, 
without any instigation of his, it has been vetoed 
py the President, because the amount was too 
vreat. 1 trust something will be done for his relief. 
°Mr. YULEE. A single word only in reply. 
| do not propose to enter into the particular merits 
of the case. ‘The simple point is this: that the 
-jaimant had estimated for himself what he sup- 
nosed to be the value of the service, as it appears 
now by the account filed in the Post Office De- 
partment, and submitted to Mr. Campbell for his 
approval. He claimed, specifying the number of | 
trips, and the value of each, $20,180; and Mr. 
Campbell, after a review of the whole case, and 
the report made upon it by the clerk of the office, 
which is here, decided against it. The value of 
the service was then estimated at $25,180, while 
it appears that the effect of this bill will be, upon 
acalculation which I make, excluding Sundays, 
over seventy thousand dollars; and upon a calcu- 
jationmade atthe Department, including Sundays, 
over eighty thousand dollars. ‘That is the whole 
case. The purpose of the President has been to 
enable Congress to review the matter, and take 
further action, if they think proper. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not wish to detain the 
Senate on this subject. 1 merely desire to state 
that the explanation given on that identical point 
inregard to Captain Edwards running a steam- 
boat tor four years and carrying the mails, is pre- 
cisely asif he were running his boat for four years 
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FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I now move to take up the 
resolution fixing the day of adjournment. 

Mr. PEARCE. Itonly wants a minute of the 
time fixed for taking up the special order. It is 
scarcely worth while, it seems to me, to take up 
this resolution. 

The motion was agreed to; there being, ona 
division—ayes twenty-seven; nces not counted, 

The Secretary read the resolution of the House 
of Representatives, as follows: 


In THE House oF Representatives, May 21. 

Resolved, (The Senate concurring,) That the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives declare their respective Houses adjourned sine die 
on Monday, the 18th of June next, at twelve o’cloek, me- 
redian. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move to amend the resolu- 
tion by striking out the word ‘* next,”’ and insert- 
ing the word ** instant.’’ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair calls up 
the special order at this hour, which is the unfin- 








without bills of lading, and then to ask him to 
cuesshow much he carried in the four years. Now 
there is not a Senator on this floor but what un- 
derstands perfectly well, when a man runs asteam- 
boat and has never had a bill of lading and never 
knew what he had on board, and you then ask 
him to guess how much he carried in four years, 
he would not give a very accurate guess. 

One word more, sir, and that is on the point of 
computation. ‘This message supposes that Cap- 
tain Edwards carried the great through mail every 
time he ran his boats. This was not the case, as 
lam informed by other proprietors. They did 
not carry the great through mail at every trip, or 
anything like every trip. All he had to do under 
the bill was to prove how many times he did ac- 
tually carry the great through mail. This is all 
| have to say on the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

Mr. YULEE. Whatis the shape of the ques- 
tion on which we are to vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, 
Shall the bill pass, the objection of the President 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 21, nays 30, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bingham, Cameron, Chandler, Clark, 
Collamer, Dixon, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—2I, 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, Bright, 
Prown, Chesnut, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitzpat- 
rick, Green, Hunter, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of 
‘Tennessee, Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mallory, Mason, 
Nichoison, Pearce, Powell, Rice, Scbastian, Slidell, Thom- 
son, Toombs, Wigtall, and Yulee—30. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Two thirds not 
having voted in the affirmative, the bill does not 
become a law. 


BILLS BECOME LAWS. 
_A message from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. Bucnanan, his Secretary, an- 
nounced that the President had this day approved 
and signed the following acts and resolution: 


An act (S. No. 22) for the relief of John Scott, | 


Hill W. House, and Samuel O. House; 
_ An act (S. No. 188) forthe relief of the surviv- 
ing grandchildren of Colonel William Thompson, 
of the revolutionary army of South Carolina; 

An act (S. No. 238) for the relief of M. C. 
Gritzner; 

An act (S. No. 371) for the relief of certain set- 
ers in the State of Iowa; and 

A joint resolution (S. No. 27) authorizing the 
settlement, of the accounts of John R. Bartlett, 
late commissioner of the United States tu run and 
mark the boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico, and for other purposes. 








ished business of yesterday, the military appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HALE. I move to postpone the special 
order, for the purpose of disposing of this resolu- 
tion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT put the question, and 
announced that the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BIGLER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair paused, 
and there was no call for a division; but, by 
unanimous consent, the question may be taken 
by yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
on it. 

Mr. LANE. I object. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I think we had better take 
a direct vote on the resolution. I object to it, 
therefore. I believe the Senator from Oregon, on 
my left, has also objected to it. 

he VICE PRESIDENT. Then the question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware, to strike out the word ‘‘ next,’’ and 
insert the word ‘* instant.”’ 

Mr. SLIDELL. I hope the Senator from Del- 
aware will withdraw that amendment. The res- 
olution comes from the House of Representatives 
under a certain date, and ‘‘ next,’’ taken in its 
connection in this instance, meansinstant. If we 
were to change it, and make the amendment now, 
it would be in the power of the House to hold it 
up, and notactupon it. I trust the Senator from 
Delaware will withdraw it. 

Mr. BAYARD. 
it is proper. 

Mr. CAMERON. Ido not intend to occupy 
the time of the Senate more than a moment. I 


I ask for the yeas and nays 


of the House will vote for the adjournment until 
we dispose of the question of the tariff. 1 think 
I need say nothing more. 

Mr. BIGLER. I rose for the very purpose of 
saying substantially what my colleague has said. 
For myself, I cannot vote to fix the day of final 
adjournment, so long as so many measures of 
great publicimportance are on the files notdecided. 
The measure which most interests my constitu- 
ents—the tariff bill—has not been even reported 
to this body. I know, sir, that the people of 
Pennsylvania will expect my colleague and my- 
self to use every reasonable effort to secure a fair 
and deliberate consideration of that measure. I 
am unwilling to be hemmed in by the day of ad- 
journment. If the day of adjournment be once 
fixed for the 18th, it will be utterly impossible to 
give this great measure full consideration. I trust 
that this resolution will not be concurred in, and 
that the day of adjournment will not be fixed at 
present. I know it can be said that the resolu- 
tion can be repealed or revoked, if it is found im- 
possible to get through. I think it will be time 
enough, when we have passed the main appropri- 
ation bills, to take up this subject of adjournment. 
It may be that in a few days we shall see what 
the disposition of the Senate is on this question 
of the tariff, and then I shall be as ready to ad- 
journ as any member of this body. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I wish simply 
to say that I think the Senate cannot concur in 
this resolution of the House to adjourn on the 
| 18th without ety measures of importance 
| to the country. The House of Representatives, 


nA 


during the last three or four months, has labored 
with great zeal. The House is, and has been, al- 


I withdraw it, though I think | 


rise only to say that I trust no Senator on this side 


together ahead of the Senate in its business. So 
far as adjourning on the 18th is concerned, I think 
the House of Representatives, when it passed this 
resolution, was in a condition to adjourn on that 
day, with reference to the public business. The 
Senate is not in that condition; it has not been in 
that condition. A vote of the Senate to concur in 
this resolution of the House,in my judgment, is 
sacrificing the public business, and great questions 
of public importance, to our own personal conve- 
nience. I am opposed to it, 

Mr. BROWN..: I shall vote against this reso- 
lution. I feel now precisely as T did two years 
ago when a similar resolution was moved, that it 
is our duty to stay here and attend to the public 
business. This great haste to get away and leave 
the public business unatieliAed to does not meet 
my approbation: 

[have heard it suggested—how far that may 
enter into the consideration of certain Senators to 
pass this resolution I do not know—that if it is 
sent back to the House they will insist upon 
staying mainly with a view of passing a tariff 
law. Well, sir, let them stay. While they are 
doing that they will be passing other laws. Sup- 
pose we getthe adjournment: if there bea power 
in the House determined to have the tariff, they 
will defeat an appropriation bill, and compel the 
President to reconvene Congress right off. S up- 
pose you force it off until next winter: how much 
does the country gain by that? We get pasta 
presidential election without a tariff. [ do not 
want to go into the presidential election without 
seeing what are the issues to be made, who makes 
them, and who stands on this side and the other. 
I want to meet fairly all the questions that come 
up; the tariff question, the railroad question, and 
ail other questions; and I shall not, for consider- 
tions of this sort, agree to abandon the Capitol 
and leave the public business unattended to. 

Mr. GWIN. Mr. President, I do not think 
that either House is ready to adjourn, and there- 
fore I shall vote against this resolution. I amas 
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anxious to adjourn as any member of this Senate; 
but I think the House has now before it, and with 
some prospect of success, the most important 
question that has been considered this session; 
and that is the subject of a Pacific railroad. We 
have been waiting for months for the House to 
act on that bill, with the promise, almost the 
guarantee, that we shall have a bill sent to us, I 
have been hoping that they would finally send us 
a bill that we could act upon. I think during this 
week they will mature a bill that will pass the 
House, and then, when it comes to the Senate, 1 
hope we will act upon it. Certainly, I will never 
vote for an adjournment as long as there is the least 
prospect of getting that question acted upon during 
this session. I now believe that the House can 
mature a bill which they can pass during this 
week; and if so, we ought to act upon it in the 
Senate before we adjourn. That is a question in 
which I take more interest, and in which my con- 
stituents are more deeply interested, than in any 
other before the Senate, not excepting the appro- 
riation bills. [ have had an abiding hope that the 
Louse might agree upon, and pass and send to the 
Senate, such a bill as we could act upon without 
any amendments, and pass it through this body. 
[ still entertain that hope; and acting upon that, 
I do not intend to vote for the adjournment until 
that question is finally decided in the House, and 
then we can take it up in the Senate. 1] am pre- 
pared to bring the session to a close as soon as 
possible; but not until then shall I vote for an 
adjournment. 
ir. HALE. I did not hear the Senator from 
California; but I want to ask him if he said the 
House would not be ready to adjourn on the 18th? 
Mr. GWIN. I stated that the House, prob- 
ably to-day or to-morrow, would act on a ques- 
tion of great consequence to the whole country, 
and especially to my constituents; and I hoped 
would be enabled to pass a bill, which, if they 
did pass, we should want more time than next 
Monday week, in the Senate, to consider it; and 
I do not want to adjourn until we are through 
| with our business. 
| Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think the best way 
of getting at the will of the House is by the ex- 
ression they have sent to usin an authentic form. 





hey have indicated to us that they are ready to 
edjourn on the 18th, and we have no intimation 
that that is not the true judgment of the House 
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Mr. GWIN. I will ask the Senator if he does 
not know that the gentleman whom we call the 
leader of the House—I mean the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means—has indicated, 
by a motion that he made, that he desired to re- 
call this wy resolution, as they were not ready 
to adjourn then? 

Mr. HALE. I will go on further to say, that, 
so far as 1 have had any advice by consultation 


1 


| 


' 


with my friends in the House, the House are | 


ready to adjourn; and there is no disposition to 
retract the position which they have assumed by 
the resolution they have sent to us. Let me say 
further: it is time that the Senate, as a matter of 
courtesy to the House, should settle this ques- 
tion; because, by the rules i 

in order to move a suspension of the rules on 
Monday, except during the last ten days of the 


of the House, it is only | 














entirely mistaken view of this subject. 


certainly aware that, so far as relates to the bill | 


revising the revenue laws, or rather the tariff law, 
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is concerned, it came to this body only a few days || 


since. He is mistaken in his allegation that for 
six months we have had an opportunity of en- 
deavoring to get a fair consideration of that ques- 
tion. I remarked, when on the floor before, that 
it had not yet been reported from the Committee 


} on Finance; and I do not intend by that remark 


| I will be 


session; and during the last ten days of the ses- || 
sion itis in order to movea suspension of therules | 


every da y: 


Ido not say this from any knowl- | 


edge; but it is a matter of public history on their 


rules, and [ think it is due to the Flouse that we 
should take up the resoluuon and act upon it and 
pass it. 


Now, sir, one single word in reference to a sug- | 


gestion which I have heard made very frequently. 
It has been made to me with a great deal of em- 
phasis. The honorable Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. Cameron] says he hopes no member 
on this side will vote for an adjournment until we 
have had a vote on the tariff. Let me say to my 
honorable friend from Pennsylvania, that we are 
but tweuty-five on this side of the Senate, and 
there ave forty on the other side. Throwing out 
the infected and all the disaffected, there is a clean 
majority on that side. Well, sir, if we have not 
been able in six months, from the Ist of Decem- 
ber to the Ist of June, to fetch these gentlemen 
to the rack and make them show their hands on 
these great questions, Lask what great potency 
there is ina few days at the fag-end of the ses- 
sion that is going to enable us to make these gen- 
tlemen show their hands, if, in the six months 
past, we have not been able to do it? 

1 am for adjourning, sir, on the 18th, the time 
indicated; and let me say this, and then I will sit 


to cast the slightest censure upon thatcommittee. | 


On the other han+l, I must say frankly, they have 
not had the time necessary to consider a measure 
so difficult and so important as that. I understand 
they will act one way or the other very soon, and, 
as | before remarked, when they shall have acted, 
repared and as anxious to adjourn as 
any member of this body. 

But | rose for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment to the resolution. I move to strike out the 
18th day of June, and insert the Ist day of July 
next. Ido that for the purpose of ascertaining 


_what the feeling of the Senate is on this ques- 
| ion. 


| time most unprofitably spent was that spent in | 
It seems | 
Members have their | 


down and held my tongue. The first session that | 
L bad a seat in either Elouse of Congress was in | 
the session which commenced in Sr sanecrcn: 


to the famous Congress thatis still known, an 
garly known, as the ** hard-cider’’ Congress; and 


vul- | 


| see some gentlemen here that were in the House | 
withme. We, the Democrats of that day,determ- | 


ined to put ourselves in a striking contrast to the 
Louse that preceded us, and the first thing-was to 
make an early day of adjournment. Some gentle- 
mensaid, letusadjourn onthe 4th ofMarch ;others, 
in April; others, in May; others, in June. We 
finally adopted the 17th ofJune. One of the most 
experienced men that there was in the House— 
Hon. Cave Johnson, of Tennessee—got up and 
stood like Saul among the prophets, a head and 
shoulders above them al], and delivered himself 
of this very remarkable speech, which I have 
found in my congressional experience—now not 
a very brief one—to be literally true. Cave John- 
son, (and I use his name because it is a histor- 
ical name, and better known than if I said the 
honorable Mr. Johnson,) with all his experience, 
thus said to the Speaker: ‘* Mr. Speaker, it makes 
not the slightest odds on earth what day you fix 
for an adjournment; you may fix any day you 
please—March, April, May, June, July, August, 
or September; when you have fixed the day the 
business of the session will be done in the last 
two weeks.”’ J] thought it was a libel on Con- 
gress; it shocked me; but I found it was literally 
true; and my experience and observation ever 
since have shown me that it has been true. 
When the day is fixed, Congress will work up 
to it, and the longer you put it off the more 
business willincrease. You may stay here until 
next. December, and you will have more great 
questions on hand; and those gentlementhatthink 
of making the Democracy walk up to the rack, 
will find that they have got more questions to do 
i. On in six months from now than they have had 
before, Having said this, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BIGLER. I do not intend to reply to the 
Senator from New Hampshire—— 

Mr. WADE, I desive to move to lay this res- 
olution op the table, and thus stop debate. 

Mr. BIGLER. | simply wish to remark that 


reer arteries gt 


Mr.SEWARD. Thave always found that the 
debating the time for an adjournment. 
to me to be always wasted. 
minds made up with their view of public respons- 
ibility, and of the exigencies of the country; agd 
in order to save time and reach the question with- 
out further debate, offering no argument myself 
one way or the other, I move to lay this resolu- 
tion upon the table, and ask the yeas and ‘nays 
upon It. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Itis moved that 





the resolution and amendment do lie upon the | 


table; and upon this question the yeas and nays 
are demanded. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and being | 


taken, resulted—yeas. 23, nays 36; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Anthony, Bigler, Brown, Cameron, 
Chandler, Collamer, Doolitte, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, 


Green, Gwin, Hamlin, King, Lathain, Polk, Seward, Sim- | 
mons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wil- 


son—23, 


NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bingham, Bragg, | 


bright, Chesnut, Clark, Clinginan, Crittenden, Davis, 
Dixon, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Poster, Grimes, Hale, Hemphill, 
Itunter, Lverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Johnson of ‘Tennes- 
see, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, 
Powell, Rice, Sebastian, Slidell, Thompson, Toombs, 
Trumbull, Wigfall, and Yulee—35. 

So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on 
the table, 

Mr. BIGLER. At the suggestion of fricnds 
about me here, | will modify my amendment, so 
as to make it the 27th of June, instead of the Ist 
of July. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsy!|- 
vania, for the reason that I think it is not worth 
while to give up the idea of adjourning on the 


18th; and yet I think itis unwise in us to attempt | 


to fix a day until we know exactly what the state | 


of business will be. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fact, on this side of House, that we 
have not yet acted upon the question with refer- 
ence to the admission of Kansas; and we cannot 
undertake to say yet what appearance that ques- 
tion means to present to us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Maine will pause a moment. The Senate is in 
prodigious confusion. 
public business until he can request Senators to 
preserve order. Senators have compelled the 
Chair to arrest the Senator on the floor, and to 
arrest public business, by the general prevalence 
of confusion all over the Chamber. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I was observing that we 
did not know yet what appearance this question 
of Kansas was to take. We do not know what 
appearance this question of the tariff will take. 
{ do not agree with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that that question has been before us for 
months. I suppose the Senator is aware that this 
Senate cannot originate a revenue bill. We can 
only take it when it comes before us from the 
other branch;,and the Democratic party is not 
responsible any more than we are for the delay 
in the other branch. We take the matter when 
it comes here; and gentlemen must certainly be 
aware, if they have ever looked at such a bill at 
all, that it is not to be examined and prepared in 
aday. It is a matter that requires very great de- 


The Chair must arrest | 


a 
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the Senator from New Hampshire has taken an | liberation; and if we are to act 
He is || 


P ; upon it at th; 
session, and act upon it on the report of the ~_ 


mittee, the committee is entitled to a reasonah|,. 
time in which to examine a measure which = 
cost the other House months of considerai;.. 
and the reproach of delay, with reference oe 
tariff bill, does not lie at the door of the Sena: ee 
of the Committee on Finance, and I feel boy, 
to say so. If we take the responsibility ban of 
fixing an early day of adjournment, before j, ;. 
disposed of in any way, the responsibility oe 
longs to those who vote for it. 

Now, sir,it may be that we should get throug} 
quicker by fixing at the present time on the isl, 
as the day of adjournment; but, after all, if iy 
getthrough more quickly, the question is, whether 
we shall get through as well. Lagree with ene 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber with 
reference to the importance of doing up certaiy), 
that portion of the public business which ig press- 
ing, and which demands our immediate atiention 
I am as anxious to adjourn on the 18th, or any 
early day, as any man here can be. I am any. 
lous on my own account, for I stay here w);) 
great payers! pain every day, and doubt, 
whether I shall be able to continue through this 
session; and therefore I am exceedingly anxious 
to have the session end; but, sir, I am not so apx.- 
ious with regard to it, in consulling my own per- 
sonal convenience, or my own health, as to jp- 
duce me to force on a time of adjournment, whey 
I cannot see that the important public business 
will be disposed of by that time. Sir, we have 
been at work every day constantly, for many 
hours in each day, upon business of importance, 
which we must dispose of—the appropriation bills. 
It is of no sort of use for us to Re a day for ad- 
journment when, by that day, we shall not |. 
ready; when we shall not have passed the neces- 
sary bills, and be called back again in the hot 
weather. We may as well meet the question, 
and I say to genticmen now that if they can by 
patient until we have a chance to ascertain whi 
business remains absolutely necessary to be done, 
and find out definitely how itis to be disposed of, 
Ido not yet abandon the hope that we may ad- 
journ even on the 18th of this month; and while 
1 have that hope, I shall not vote to extend the 
time, and place the matter out of our power. This 
is all I have to say. Every genUeman will act 
upon his own responsibility, and 1 on mine. 

Mr. CAMERON. I am very sorry that my 
colleague has thought, proper to take the course 
he has on this occasion, It must be evident to 
him, as it is to me, that if the day is fixed so early 
as that, we shall not get up this great question of 
ours. I have satisfied myself long ago that, if 
the question comes up, it is to be defeated; and 
if that is to be the case, we may just as well ad- 
journ on the 18ih as the 27th. If gentlemen on 
the other side, who have the majority, will decide 
this question as they do others which at all affect 
their party arrangements, they can decide it as 
well to-morrow or to-day as on any other day 
during the nexttwo or three weeks. Weare told, 
in my State, that we are to get a tariff from the 
Democratic party this year; and my colleague, | 
believe, is honest in thinking that will take place. 
For that reason, I desire the gentlemen on this 
side of the House to vote upon that question, 
which, to my mind, is a test question. As soon 
as Congress shall have adjourned, we shall be 
told before the people of Pennsylvania that if we 
had been disposed to take such a tariff as gentle: 
men of the Democratic party were willing to give 
—and that they were much better fitted to give 
us a tariff than we were to judge for ourselves— 
we should have had one. 

Now, 1 want to sce this question decided. | 
know that we are to get nothing for Pennsy!va- 
nia. 1 know we shall get no votes on the other 
side, except the vote of my colleague and one, 
two, or three others of the majority. They will 
vote down anything which looks like protection, 
because they are all opposed to the protection ot 
our own industry. Then why not let us settle 
this question at once? We can decide in another 
day, for this question has been postponed by the 
committee until to-morrow. When the commitice 
shail have acted on the question, we shall know 
whether they will take up the question in the Sen- 
ate or not, I would therefore move that the further 
consideration of the reseluuion be postponed until 
to-morrow. 
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“Mr. BAYARD. It seems to me as if the de- 
«ire was to represent the Senate as refusing to act 
on this tariff bill. I do not think the question of 
“jjournment has anything to do with it. The 
riff isone measure; there are many others on 
hich we are to act. The tariff is very much 
jarped upon; but yet the House of Representa- 
ives, Who are such extraordinary friends of a 
revised tariff, took more than six months from the | 
-ommencement of the session before they sent us || 
she bill; and then sent us the resolution for final || 
,jjournment within ten days after the bill got) 
pore. The tariff bill came here on the 11th of May, | 
and the resolution to adjourn on the 2Istof May. | 
j only make this remark because it is very evi- || 
dont to me that the object is to make a political | 
yestion out of the mere question when Congress | 
shall adjourn. 
Mr. BIGLER. I am not willing to allow the | 
remarks of my colleagne to go without some no- | 
ice. He states very emphatically that he thinks | 
nothing is to be done for Pennsylvania on this | 
subject. Now, sir, I beg to say to my colleague 1 
‘hat perhaps, so far as relates to the disposition || 
of members on this side, my information is as || 
accurate as his; and I do not feel authorized to i 
wake any such announcement. 1 hope my col- 
jeague is mistaken; I believe he is mistaken; and || 
lam sorry that he should have made the remark | 
that it seemed to be positively settled that no ac- 
tion was to be taken on this subject of the tariff || 
jor this session. 1 agree that there is reason for || 
apprehension; but I cannot say that will be the |, 
decision, by any means. I have reason to hope |) 


otherwise, 1} 

Mr. BRIGHT. I called up this resolution for || 
ihe reason that I believed a majority of the Sen- 
aie was anxious that the quesuon should be dis- || 
posed of one way or the other, that we might 
know how to shape other matters. [ do not con- 
curin the opinion expressed by the Senators from | 
Pennsylvania. There is time enough left to act 
ipon the tariff. I understand each of those Sen- || 
ators to be in favor of a restoration of the tariff || 
of 1846, with certain modifications. When the 
vill shall be brought up, those Senators can move || 
their amendments; and I think we can dispose of || 
the subjectinaday. It is not expected that we || 
shall go into all the details of a tariff remodeling |) 
entirely the present revenue system. | apprehend |; 
neither of those Senators expects that we shall be 
able to do that. 

I have heard the same argument for the last fif- 
\cen years every session, that we could not pos- 
sibly get ready to adjourn by the day indicated by 
the other House; or, if the proposition to adjourn || 
originated here, that the other Elouse could not | 
getready. 1 concur in much that was said by the |, 
Senator from New Hampshire. Fix a day of ad- | 
journment, and we shall get ready; and, after all, | 
we shall do the important legislation within the | 
last ten days of the session. Iam against the || 
postponement, and against the amendment. \| 
_ Mr. CAMERON. The Senator from Indiana || 
is Incorrect in supposing that I am willing to take || 
the tariff of 1846. Ido not want that atall. I | 
want a protective tariff. I want a tariff to give | 
protection to our labor. That tariff does not do | 
so. 1 do not know what my colleague thinks | 
about it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ison | 


. . | 
the motion to postpone until to-morrow. | 


j 
| 
| 
| 


The motion was not agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on || 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- || 
sylvania, to strike out “the 18th of June ”’ and || 
insert “* the 27th of June.”’ 1} 

The amendment was rejected. I} 

The VICE PRESIQENT. The question is || 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. WADE called for the yeas and nays, and | 
they were ordered; and being taken, resulted— || 
yeas 29, nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Bragg, Bright, Ches- || 
nut, Clark, Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpat- | 
tick, Hale, Hammond, Hemphill, Hunter, lverson, Johnson || 
of Arkansas, Johnson of ‘Tennessee, Kennedy, Mallory, 
Mason, Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson, 
Toombs, and Wigfall—29. 
_NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bigler, Brown, Cameron, | 
Chandler, Collamer, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, . 
Green, Grimes, Gwin, Hamlin, Harian,. King, Latbam, || 
Nicholson, Polk, Seward, Simmons, Sumner ‘Ten Eyck, 
Trumbull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—2?. 


So the resolution was concurred in. i] 


{ 


|| did vote,and I desire to have itrecorded. 


|, athrmative, if there be no objection. 


| merits. 


| before 





ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Mr. WADE. I move to postpone all prior 
orders, and take up the bill for the admission of 
Kansas; and on that motion I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair cannot 
make his voice audible in the Chamber at present. 
If Senators and others will come to order, the 
Chair will state the queston. The military ap- 
propriation bill is before the Senate as the special 
order. The Senator from Ohio moves to postpone 
that and other special orders, to take up the bill 
for the admission of Kansas. On this question 
he asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PUGH. I desire to state that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Cuay] is detained at home by 
ilness, and that by an arrangement he is paired 


off with the Senator from Illinois, Mr. Dougetas. | 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, | 


resulted—yeas 26, nays 32; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bigler, Bingham, Cameron, 


Chandler, Clark, Dixon, Doolitthe, Durkee, Fessenden, | 


~ * ’ . 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, Pugh, 


|| Seward, Simmons, Sumner, ‘Ten Eyck, ‘Trumbull, Wade, 


Wilkinson, and Wilson—26. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, 

Brown, Chesnut, Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, 

Green, Gwin, Hammond, i 

Johnson of ‘Tennessee, Lane, Latham, Mallory, Mason, 

Nicholson, Pearce, Polk, Powell, Rice, Sebastian, Slideli, 


| ‘Thomson, Toombs, Wigfall, and Yulee—32, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. COLLAMER. I am informed that my 
name is not recorded on the vote just taken. I| 
It will 
not alter the result; but l voted, and itis a mistake 
if my name is not on the list, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The name of the | 


Senator from Vermont is not recorded, 
Mr COLLAMER. It ought to be. 
itis a mistake. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


It is a mistake 


| that might well happen from the confusion that 


has been prevailing in the Senate all the morn- 
ing. The Senator’s vote will be recorded in the 
The Chair 
hears no objection. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the 


bill (H. R. No. 305) making appropriations for | 
| the support of the Army for the year ending the | 
30th of June, 1861, the pending question being on | 


Benjamin, Bragg, Bright, | 


Tempbiill, Ulunter, lverson, | 


To omit | 
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The Secretary read it, as follows: 


Mitrrary Acapemy, West Pott, New Yor, 
’ 

Cotonec: I have been requested by Assistant Surgeon 
Albert J. Meyer, United States Army, to make to you a 
statement upon the system of signals invented by bim, and 
pee as regards its adaptation to the military ser- 
vice. 

The War Department having directed the commanding 
officer of Fort Monroe, Virginia, to render to Assistant Sur- 
geon Meyer such assistance as he should require, while 
—— his experiments in military signals at that post, 

was, by application of Dr. Meyer, assigned to duty with 
him about the first part of April, 1859, and continued on 
said duty for a period of some forty days. 

We conducted experiments by day and night, attaining 
results which were not only perfectly satisiactory, but 
which surpassed our highest expectations. Messages were 
sent and received, over distances varying from one to fit- 


| teen miles, with the most perfect accuracy. In many cases, 


| neither operator was visible to the other even with glasses; 





the motion of Mr. Anruony to reconsider the , 


|| vote by which the Senate refused to concur in the || 
| amendment, made as in Committee of the Whole, | 


to strike out the following clause: 

And that there be added to the staff of the Army one 
signal officer, with the rank, pay, and allowances of a major 
or cavalry, Who shall have charge, under the direction of 


the Secretary of War, of all signal duty, and of all books, | 


papers, and apparatus connected therewith. 


Mr. WILSON. 
of the Senate, and I do not intend to occupy more 
than a very few moments in a brief explanation 
of this question. The Secretary of War, in his 
annual report, called the attention of Congress 
to a system of signals which had been invented 
by Captain Meyer, connected with the medical 
corps of the Army. The Secretary said: 

“ Assistant Surgeon Albert J. Meyer, of the medical corps 


of the Army, having submitted to this Departinent a sys- | 


tem of military signals for the purpose of communicating 
intelligence or orders between distant points on land, a 
board was convened in March last to examine into its 


this plan for the uses ot the Army. A series of experiments 
with the field signals, instituted under special instructions 


| trom this Department, have developed results which prom- 


ise to be of value to the service. With an equipment sim- 


| ple, strong, weighing but sixteen pounds, and so compact 


as to be rapidly carried from place to piace by a soldier 


mounted or on toot, which requires for its use but a single | 


man, communication has been keptup and messages trans- 
mitted by day and at night a distance of fifteen miles. Mes- 


| sages lave been sent five miles without any apparatus | 


especially provided for the purpose. 

** For the distances at which communication by signals 
would be needed for military uses, the plan proposed ap- 
pears to be ready and reliable. The trials in progress give 
reason to believe that by the use of such signals there may 
be secured to the service a mode of communication more 
easy, safe, and available than any hitherto known. The 
advantages to accruc to an army from a practicable sys- 
tem of telegraphing do not require comment.”’ 


The subject came before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and the committee had placed 
1em a letter from Mr. Jenkins, a first hieu- 
tenant of artillery, dated at West Point. 
for the reading of this letter. 


I know, sir, the impatience | 


The board reported favorably to the adoption of 





| 





| 


| 


/ 
} 
| 
' 
{ 


| it superior to all systems. 


I ask | 


and, in one instance, when the message was shot from a 
thirty-two-pounder gun a distance of fileen miles, woods, 
hills, water, and houses intervened between the operator 
and those to whom the message was addressed, and by 
whom it was received. 

Messages were sent by means of cannon, storm and gar- 
rison tlags, marker staffs, handkerchiefs, forage caps, lan- 
terns, port fires, colored fires, rockets, maneuvering of men 
and various other methods, unnecessary to be mentioned 
here. 

As regards the ** Meyer system of signals,” therefore, I 
would report: 

Ist. «4s regards instruction.—The theory of the system, 
and everything necessary toa complete understanding of its 
practical application, can be acquired by an ordinarily in- 
telligent person in a day. 

2ud. Simplicity.—lt is the simplest of ali known systems, 
yet possessing no limit as to the different means of its ap- 
plication. Under ordinary circumstances, and at ranges 
under five miles, no instrument is necessary, exceptan ordi- 
nary Opera glass. A man’s handkerchief, cap, or coat will 
furnish all the apparatus necessary for the pertect trans- 
mission of any message. In case the key to the system 


| is discovered, halt'a minute suffices to change the whole 


system and render it perfectly unintelligible to all but the 
operators. 

3d. Means of communication.—As applied to the military 
service, anything and everything, from a saber to a colum- 
biad, from a company-marker flag to the garrison flag, from 
a port fire to the largest rocket, from a single drummer boy 
to a company on drill, can be rendered subservient to this 
system. Stones, trees, colors, in factanything, can impart 
information to those understanding the system, 

4th. Accuracy of trunsmission.—As the messages are 
mosty sent by sight or sound, the time of their reception is 
almost Instantaneous with the time of their delivery. In 
fact, over a distance of seven and a half miles, J sent mes- 
sages and received them back again, verbatim et lileratim, 
within half a minute after I had ceased signalizing; thus 
showing not only the rapidity with which they can be read 
by the person receiving them, but informing the sender im- 
mediately whether or uot his message has been accurately 
understood. 

Sih. Importance.—As the apparatus (wheu any is used) 
is of the simplest and cheapest kind, and easily transported 
by one man, mounted or on foot, its economy alone renders 
In the hands of skillful, intelli- 
gent men, its importance, in time of war, must be incal- 
culable ; and should such an event occur, the system will 
be tested and its merits confirmed. In conclusion, [ can- 
not speak too highly in its favor; and [ trust to see it 
adopted and applied practically to the service for whose 
benefit it was devised, and for whom its inventor las so 
long and unceasingly labored, 

I have the honor to be, sir, very a ig | your obe- 
dient servant, . V. JENKINS, 

First Lieutenant First United States sirtiliery. 
Colonel Samvet Coorer, Adjutant General United States 

Army, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. WILSON. [have also a letter from Lieu- 
tenant Alexander, explaining this system of siz- 
nals by Captain Meyer: 

Wasninerton City, D. C., Novembéy 28, 1859. 

Sin: At the request of Assistant Surgeon A, J. Meyer, 
United States Army, L have the honor to address to you the 
following statement: 

On the 5th ultimo I reported to Dr. Meyer, in New York 
city, in obedience to special instructions trom the War 
Department, and immediately commenced a course of in- 
struction and experiments in the system of signal com 
munication proposed by him to the War Department, | 
coinpletely mastered the system and the principles of its 
application in the course of the morning, and the time since 
then has been unremittingly devoted to experimental wans- 
mission of messages, with various apparatus, both by day 
and night. The success which has attended these experi 
ments has far exceeded our expectations, and is conclusive 
evidence to myself of the absolute perfection as well as the 
simplicity of the system, and of the immense advantage to 
be derived from iis introduction into the service, in capa- 
ble hands. 

The experiments were conducted over ranges peculiarly 
trying; but we nevertheless succeeded in maintaining com- 
munication, both by day and night, in ordinary weather, 
over a distance of fifteen and a quarter miles. The appa- 
ratus necessary for this distance, for both day and nigh« 
experiments, is very light and simple, and so portable that 
one man, mounted or on foot, is sufficient to transport and 
use it. At the distance of six miles we have maintained 
communication with no other apparatus than a handker 
chief, walking-cane, and pocket spy-giass; aud siguals made 
with the regular apparatus [ have read at wat distance 
with the naked eye. 

The signals by means of eound we have gui, as yet, seated; 
but in my own mind I feel most coniident Watthey will be 
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for the long distances, and for short distances the bugle and 
drum will furnish a more rapid and as sure means as the 
flag, besides being capable of use in spite of fog, smoke, 
woods, or hills intervening. 

Communication by sight and sound would be, of course, 
ordinarily, all that is requisite; but the system is by no | 


means limited to it. In any way or by any sense, or at what- | 


ever distance, One man can manifest the fact of his exist- || 


ence to another, the system can be readily and at once | 
applied, by parties who understand it, without any prear- 
rangement. ‘This remarkable power will, of course, offer 
endiess means of sending and disguising important mes- 
sages, Which may be subject to the severest scrutiny with- 
out attracting attention. In short, it is capable of mathe- 
matical dewonstration that the system is the most pertect, 
comprebensive, and simple, that can possibly be devised. | 
its applications are absolutely unlimited, and its value to | 
the community at large would most certainly handsomely 
remumerate the inventor, if offered to it. Only those who 
understand the system thoroughly can judge of its power 
and the facility of communication given by it. | 
Of the military importance of this facility of communi- 
cation, Lapprehend, lam not called upon to speak, it being 
amply attested by all military history, as well as by the at- | 
i 
| 
| 





tempts to achieve it which have been persevered in by 
military nations from the most remote antiquity to the pres- 
ent time, and I will advance no opinion. As tothe merits, 
however, of this particular system, my opinion is not atall 
too strongly given in what | have written; and IL have no 
doubt that it will be concurred in by all who fully under- 
stand the system, 


| am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, 
Second Lieutenant Engineers. 
Colonel 8. Coorer, Adjutant General United States Army. 


Sir, these letters explain the system of signals 
invented by Captain Meyer; and Senators cannot 
fail to see the importance of introducing these 
signals intothe Army. In our Indian wars these 
signals cannot fail to be of great service. I send 
to the Secretary a letter of the Secretary of War, 
addressed to the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, 

The Secretary read, as follows: 


Wark DerarTMent, WASHINGTON, 
February 9, 1860. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of || 


your letter of the 4th instant, inclosing for the views of 
this Department the resolution of the Senate directing the 
Military Committee “ to inquire into the expediency of pro- 


curing the exclusive use and benefit of a systein of com- || 


munication, by cipherin writing or by telegraph, between 
the officers of the Government.” It would, withoutdoubt, 
be of the highest advantage to the officers of the Govern- 
ment, in a time of active military operations, to have pos- 
session of a system of communication, by the means of 
which secret information could be conyeyed with facility 
and safety. The plan of transmitting such intelligence by 
ciphers, indicated in the accompanying letters, which have 
been addressed to this Department by Mr. J. M. Hoye, || 
appears to me, from the examination [ have given it, to || 
possess considerable merit, and to be well adapted to the || 
purpose for which itis intended. I accordingly commend || 
it to favorable consideration. | 

A system of military signals, for the purpose of communi- || 
cating intelligence or orders between distant points on land, | 
having been submitted by Assistant Surgeon Albert J. || 
Meyer, of the medica! corps of the Army, a board wascon- 
vened in March tast to inquire into its merits. The board 
reported favorably to the adoption of this plan, for the uses 
of the Army. There remaining unsettled some questions 
as to the distances at which these signals could be used, || 
and their availability for operations in the field, a series of 
experiments with the field-signals was instituted, under 
special instructions from this Department. From the re- 
port of these experiments, and the statements of disinter- 
ested officers, they appear to have coinpletely demonstrated 
the usefulness of these signals for military operations un- 
der the many exigencies incident to the service. I consider 
the practicability of their use as established. Reference 
was made to these facts in my annual report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The elaboration of the principle upon which these sig- 
nals are based is ingenious; the signals are capable of 
numerous changes, and of the most simple and varied ap- 
plications. They can be used for distances as great if not 
tor greater distances than any other signals of which I have 
information. They can be used anywhere without ma- 
chinery. They can be concealed, if eT The appa- 
ratas devised for field use—the whole, for both day and 
night use, being portable, in the hand of a man mounted or 
on feot, and endiay put in operation anywhere by a single 
man—is perlaps us ingeniously planned, as simple, and as 
strong, as it is possible to obtain. The detailed reports of || 
the experiments which have developed the above results 
will be laid before the committee, if they are required. 
There are now in this city two officers who have been em- 
ployed in the practical tests of thissystem. These officers 

~Assistant Surgeon Meyer, of the medical corps, and 
Lieutenant EB. P. Alexander, of the engineers of the Army 
—Wwill appear before the committee, if their presence is de- 
sired, and will willingly respond to any questions it may be 
thought proper to address to them. 





I regard the general use of this system of signals by the || believe it is designed b 


oo Army, and, under some circumstances, by the mi- 
litia, as not only expedient, but as of very great importance 
for the military service of the United States. 

I recommend, therefore, that, for introducing this use, 
and the dise 
addod to the staff of the Army one signal officer, with such 
rank, pay, and allowances, as the committee may determ- 
ine; and that there be added to the appropriation for the 
Army the sum of —— dollars, to be expended under the || 





, act under such regulations as the Secretary of 


| agreed to; and now, I understand, a motion is 
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found fully as useful as those by sight. Guns may be used | 


direction of the Secretary of War, for bringing into the 
service this mode of communication. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN B. FLOYD, 
Secretary of War. 
| Hon. Jerrerson Davis, Chairman Military Committee 
| United States Senate. 
The simple question before the committee was, 
_ how this system should be introduced into the 
| Army. No action, I think, was taken by the 
| Senate committee; but the Committee on Military 
| Affairs in the House of Representatives 
Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from Massachu- 





|| setts will give way for a moment, I will say that | 


| he is in error as to the proceedings. The letter 
| which he had read, in the first place, was not be- 
| fore the committee. The one to which he refers, 
| the answer of the Secretary of War, as to such 
provision as Congress might make, is not the final 
| answer; the committee afterwards put to the Sec- 


| retary of War distinctly the question, what was 


| to be attached to any corps or department; and 
| here is his answer. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, March, 1860. 

| Sm: In reply to your inquiry of the 6th instant, as to my 
| views on the subject of the rank, position, and command, 
| of a “signal officer,” I have the honor to say, that in my 
| opinion the rank, pay, and emoluments of a captain in the 
| staff would be proper and sufficient; that the signal officer 
| need not be attached to any department or corps, but should 
| be under the direction of the War Department, and gov- 
| erned by such regulations as may from time to time be 
| found expedient; and that his right to command be re- 
| Stricted to the soldiers who may be detailed to aid him in 


| his appropriate duties. He should not be considered in the 
| line of promotion. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN B. FLOYD, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. Jerrerson Davis, Chairman Committee on Military 
| Affairs, United States Senate. 

Mr. WILSON. I was aware that letter existed; 
but in the packages of the committee I could not 
find it. If I had found it, I should have quoted 
| itamong the other letters. I, however, see nothing 

inconsistent between the two letters of the Secre- 
tary. He recommends the introduction into the 
Army of these signals; recommends the appoint- 
ment of a certain officer to be attached to the staff, 
under the direction and control of the Secretary 
of War. This provision of the act received the 


| unanimous sanction of the Committee on Military 





Affairs in the House of Representatives; and it re- 
ceived the sanctionalso of the House. Itis, I think, 
the most practical mode to introduce this system 


| of signals into the Army. It is not proposed to 


create a department, but to appointa staff officer, 
to act under the direction of the War Office, or to 


War shall establish. Without consuming further 
the time of the Senate, [ will close, with the ex- 
pression of the hope that the vote will not be re- 
considered, and that this section will remain as 
it came from the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricur.) 
The question is on the reconsideration. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, The amendment was 


made to reconsider. I hope it will not be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. KING. 1! desire to understand the ques- 
tion. The amendment made by the Committee 
of the Whole, I understand, was disagreed to by 
the Senate; so that the bill stands asit came from | 
the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from New York is correct. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, I was informed that 
the amendment had been stricken out in com- 
mittee. 


to be the rank of this new officer—whether he was | 





Mr. WILSON. I will explain to the Senator 
from Kentucky. In Committee of the Whole 
this clause was stricken out; but in the Senate it 
was restored, and now a motion is made to recon- 
sider the latter action. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I wish to say a word, 
and it shall be but a word, on this subject. I 

this provision, if the 
Congress of the United States shall authorize it, 
to give the — officer who has brought this sys- 
tem to such perfection that it will be useful in the 


of the duties to arise under it, there be || Army, a position which will enable him to intro- 


duce and familiarize the use of it to the Army. 
It seems to me to be so appropriate a reward for 
such service, that I hope the ate’will promote 
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it, as far as it can, by arrears the amendmen. 


' 


The difference is between making this staff office 
| acaptain and giving him the rank of major It 
| isa very small difference. He is already abo , 
'| the rank of a captain, I believe; but he has ,.. 
promotion, and therefore we may give him = 
|| advanced rank, because he is to go no higher. = 
| a staff officer, he gives up all the rights of pro 
motion, which, as an officer, he may now hay z 
| } think it is but an adequate reward to the office; 
| who has brought this system more particularly 
| into the view of the public, and is best prepared 
| to continue it. He has, by his experiments 
|| brought it to a condition in which the Secretary of 
|| War thinks it may be very useful to the country 
| Now, is it not most appropriate that he should 
_ be the very man who shall carry its use into the 
| Army—he who already perfectly understands jt? 
I think so. I hope that we shall not reconside; 
| the decision of the Senate. 
Mr. DAVIS. I think the Senate have heard 
} probably as much of this matter as the import- 
| ance of the case justifies, and perhaps more thay 
_ they desired; but I wish to diafh sabention to a fact 
which seemed not to be understood when I was 
| up before; or my representation of it was not very 
well expressed. It is the fact that the question 
| arose ona reference by a resolution of the Senate 
directing the committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency and propriety of securing a right to us 
in the Army a system of cipher. That system 
| of cipher was referred to the War Department, 
who made a report commendatory of the system, 
and called attention to the invention of Dr. Meyer 
before the committee. Before any report was 
/ made on it, the House acted on the subject, and 
put in this bill a provision to make a signal officer, 
| and give him the rank, pay, and allowances, of 
|a major of cavalry. It is so extraordinary a re- 
ward to give to an officer of the Army for improvy- 
| ing on the appliances of his profession, that I hope 
it will not be seriously entertained by the Senate. 
If we are to enlarge the staff, already dispropor- 
tionate to the size of our Army, by creating a new 
staff officer for every improvement made in th 
means necessary for military purposes, itcan have 
no limits. Itis a character of reward to my mind 
wholly inappropriate. The public necessities 
should govern the organization of the Army; 
whereas here it is made a question of what reward 
we shall give to individuals. We have had im- 
| provements in pack saddles, in ponton bridges; 
| and what have we not had improvements in, which 
enters into military service? Will you go on 
| multiplying your staff departments, adding one 
after another to the number of staff officers of the 
Army, and giving them extraordinary rank? If 
a man happens to be in a department of the staff, 
| so as to have an assimilated grade of captain, wil! 
| you, as a reward for some useful improvement, 
make him a major of the Army after five or six 
years of service? I think no one can seriously 








|| entertain the proposition without seeing at once 


that it leadsto such abuses as to break the Army 
down beneath a crushing staff. I know of no 
military man whose opinion I would consider 
worth anything—and T have not consulted any 
| other, and therefore I say I know of no military 
| man—who does not look on this as anomalous in 
| the military service, and improper. If this Doc- 
| tor had been an educated soldier, trained to the 
| usages of the Army, he would never have thought 

of such a reward. It was because he came from 
| a learned profession, and was ingrafted as a por- 
tion of the staff which is attached to the Army, 
| and knew nothing of the rules of promotion, or 
| the character of rewards that follow military ser- 
| vice—for that reason only could he ever have im- 

agined thata man, for saniag? asystem of signals, 
improving upon a military means as old as the 
art of war, should be converted at once into a 
major of cavalry. 

The subject, however, is technical, and I should 
weary the Senate if | went into it. The chair- 
| man of the Committee on NavalAffairs, in which 
service signals are far more important, has pre- 
sented to you its relation to the Navy. Itis quite 
clear that if you are to go into such systems of 
rewards as this, the — whose discovery first 
brought the subject before the Senate, being the 
one of veied i eoret cipher, who has presented 
to you something which may be as essential in 
war as the other, should have some reward too. 
To communicate by cipher -may be more valua- 
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ble than to communicate by signals. It is atleast 
more frequently used ; and over a widely-extended 
country, and toa dispersed Army like ours, it is 
more apt to be profitable than the other. Why 
not, then, add nother major for a means of com- 
yynicating in cipher? for that was the subject 
which first came before the Senate; and so go on 
multiplying the majors of cavalry by giving rr 
man whe discovers some new improvement a ran 
aquired ordinarily in service by many years and 
by high merit. If itis to be done, however; if 
‘he Senate believe it proper to do it at all, then I 
think we should proceed by an inquiry like this: 
after appropriating money for the purchase of 
signals, say: 

And thatthe President be requested to assemble a board 
of officers— 

| supposed here it would be as well to designate 
them, and I have done so— 
consisting of the Quartermaster General, the Chief of En- 
sineers, the Chief of Ordnance, and the Adjutant General 
af the Army, to consider and report, for the information of 
the Senate atits present session, whether any corps, or of- 
ficer, or officers, should be added to the staff of the Army, 
for the use of signals in the field; and if the board shall be 
of that opinion, to recommend a suitable provision and 
plan for that purpose. 

It is an extraordinary departure from the past 
usage of the Government to go into a question of 
organization without the report of a committee, 
without any investigation, without any informa- 
tion gathered by any person whatever from the 
source from which we should usually rely for mil- 
itary information. Some investigation, some re- 
port, or plan, or proposition; something that looks 
io the future, which is not bound up in the simple 
question of providing a single office with a hope 
that it may be filled y a particular individual— 
something more than that, [ say, has always en- 
tered into such an inquiry heretofore. 

Mr. MALLORY. I think the time of the Sen- 
ate cannot be better spent, although this may seem 
to be a very unimportant measure, than in its 
thorough consideration; for, if 1am not mistaken, 
no more impertant question touching the interests 
of the Army has been before us at the present ses- 
sion cf Congress; and 1 know of none more im- 
portant likely to come before us. Perhaps I may 
overestimate it; but, in my judgment, the propo- 
sition strikes a blow at the efficiency of the ae 
greater than I have ever known by Congress. It 
is nothing more nor less than to reward civil ser- 
vice by military rank—the first attempt of the 
kind that | know of since we have been anation, 
either in the Army or the Navy. Such a practice 
pertains in aristocratic Europe, where the higher 
grades of both services are open to aristocratic 
families, and where, by purchase, or by civil ser- 
vice or personal qualities, men gain high military 
rank, while those who perform the service, and 
sustain the honor of their country, are left in 
subordinate positions. But here, where we have 
studiously adhered to our system of promotion, 
a blow of this kind strikes directly at the esprit 
de corps of the Army. If youare to confer mil- 
itary rank and command for civil service, why not 
look abroad among those men who have conferred 
distinguished services by civil operations upon 
your Army? Why not take Colonel Colt, who, 
in comparison with this system of si 
rendered infinitely greater service to the Army? 
Why not make him a colonel or a brigadier gen- 
eral in your service? Why not take the inventor 
of anesthetic ether or chloroform—which operates 
every day in the military hospitals, and not only 
on the score of humanity, but in service to ‘the 
Army, has done infinitely more service than this 
inventor of signals—and give him military com- 
mand? 

In this point of view, the Senate will see at once 
that this 1s a high-handed attempt on the esprit de 
corps of the Army; and not only against the views 
of the gentleman whom you have placed at the 
head of the Army—for I will guaranty that the 
Secretary of War would not recommend confer- 
ring military rank for civil service—but against 
ninety-nine hundredths, and I might say all, of the 
officers of your Army. I doubt if a man can be 
found in the line of the Army who will to-da 
advocate or tolerate a movement of this kind. 
should be very much surprised to see it. 

This is a system of signals. We are not given 
to-understand what it is. It is a secret, known 
only to the inventor; and only from hearing the 
letter from the officer at West Point read, have I 





enals, has | 








gained somewhat of an insight into the system he 
proposes. Why, sir, the systems of signals are 
as various as signs or colors themselves; and they 
have prevailed in military services all over the 
earth from all time. We are progressive; and 
they are shifting every day andevery hour. They 
are used upon the sea by all nations, and their 
vessels can only communicate by signals, and 
consequently every man invents his own; but the 
navies of the world have never thought of con- 
ferring military rank on the discoverer of signals. 
They have never thought of conferring military 
rank onthe discoverer of an arm of service—the 
inventor of a ship, or steam engine, or anything 
else which goes to make up the efficiency of the 
service. Weare progressive; and to-morrow we 
may havea better system of signals than this, 
and then you will have this new bureau—for it is 
nothing else—upon your hands, with your extra 
major, (and you appointan extra surgeon to sup- 
ply his place,) and you will have no use for him, 
ecause you will have a better system. 

In another point of view, this system of signals 
is only valuable in time of war. Certainly no man 
would ever want to operate by signals in time of 
peace on our frontier, from one post to another, 
when he has his messengers and aids to transmit 
his messages with greater certainty. 

There has never been a field of battle in which 
we have been engaged since we have been a na- 
tion, in which a system of signals for communi- 
cating at fifteen miles would be efficient. I observe 
that in the recent Italian war the Emperor of the 
French laid down his telegraph wires at the battle 
of Solferino; but he never dreamed that the man 
who ascended in his balloon, or the man who 
operated his wires, should be made a military 
officer, with military rank. You do not confer 
extra grades, except by brevet, on your military 
heroes—men who have shed their blood on the 
battle-field. Youdo not depart from your system 
of promotion to confer these high ranks on them, 
except by brevet. You do not jumpa man from 
a captain to a major for that. 

These signals may be everything that their 
friends say they are; I am ignorantas to them; I 
know nothing about them; but I concede that the 
gentleman in question has infinite merit—more 
than any body else—in the invention of signals; 
I concede the fact that they are of very great use 
in time of war; but im time of peace you are to 
put this gentleman in a room, and give him the 
signals, and there let the matter end. They will 
never be used, probably, but in the event of hos- 
tilities on a field of battle. But conceding all that 
is claimed for them, I cannot conceive any motive 
for departing from the usual routine of the ser- | 
vice, and assigning him to duty in this way. If | 
you choose to assign him to this special service | 
with his rank of captain—which the Secretary of | 
War tells you is amply sufficient—do so; but 
place him under the proper officers; put him un- 
der the orders of the Adjutant General; do not 
separate him from the other officers of the Army; 
but transmit the orders from the Adjutant General 
to him as well as to others. 

The appointment of this gentleman will only 
be the beginning of another corps, another bureau. 
It is said that the operation of these signals may 
be communicated ina single day to any intelligent 
mind. That speaks very much in theirfavor. If 
that be the case, the proposition that I make has 
much more force; because, if there is nothing ab- 
struse or difficult to understand in these signals, 
and the information may be communicated ina 
single day, three months would be sufficient to 
indoctrinate the whole Army with a knowledge 
of them; and why you should form a permanent 
bureau for that purpose, I cannot conceive. 1 
would not detract from the merits of the gentle- 
man, the inventor of them, nor from their value; 
but I tell the Senate it would be a cheap purchase 
to give this gentleman half a million of money 
right out and out for his signals, if we must have 

them, rather than confer on him one single grade 
of service, and introduce into the military arm of 
the country the principle of conferring military 
rank for a civil service. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, with all due re- 
spect to the Senator from Florida, I will say that 
he has satisfied me of two things: first, that he 
does not understand this question; he does not 
know anything of the merits of it; and next, that 
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| zen. 
| an assistant surgeon with the assimilated rank of 
| captain, in consideration of his important inven- 











zen could do anything that had merit in it—thata 
man cannot be raised 
service. 


in the Army now—an assimilated rank, to be sure. 
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citizenship by virtue of 
This man is not a citizen; he has a rank 


He belongs to the Army proper for his life aiid dur- 
ing his life, and his rank assimilates to that of cap- 
tain, and we onlyask that it shall assimilate to the 
rank of major; not with command, not as a major 


of cavalry with a right to command a force, not in 
the line of promotion; but to stand there as a ma- 


jor in charge of this special service and this par- 


ticular duty; to instruct others in the use of a sys- 
tem of signals that he has invented, more import- 
ant than anything that has been introduced into 
any army for centuries past in that line. Nosys- 
tem of signals before has ever been brought to 
such perfection as this. It has been an object 
with all the nations of the earth, in their wars, to 
introduce a system of signals to answer the pur- 
»ose which this system of signals will answer. 


| Why all this parade about this man and this in- 


vention? We do not ask to promote any citi- 
We only ask that an officer of the Army, 


tion, shall have the rank of major, without com- 
mand, without a bureau. No bureau is contem- 
plated, none is desired; and it can never result in 
a bureau. 


Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator explain the 


| modus operandi of executing the proposed function 


by an officer who is responsible to nobody but the 


| Secretary of War, separated from all corps, and 


from any other command. 

Mr. LANE. It grieves me that I cannot view 
this question as the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs does. It is a mafter of no pleas- 
ure to me to disagree with him. I know his great 
experience in military matters. Iam well aware of 
his military education and long service. Notwith- 
standing I acknowledge this, it does not deprive me 
of the right of thinking for myself, and of under- 
standing thisimportant matter, as | know do,and 
of appreciating the importance of it. 1 say that 
this officer, placed at the head of this particular 
service, under the orders of the Secretary of War, 
will be directed to instruct the officers of the Army 
in the use of this system. He will be directed to 


| instruct the adjutants of regiments, the lieuten- 


ants of companies on active duty, in the use of it, 
so that it can be introduced throughout the Army, 
and understood throughout the Army; and in time 
of war, the Secretary of War would have a right, 
and it would be his duty and his pleasure, to order 
him with any force in the field, there to super- 
intend the use of all these signals. It would be 
very important indeed that he should be able to 
communicate in a moment to the forces, anywhere 
within from one to fifteen miles, accurately, any 
order that the commanding officer should feel it to 
be his duty or his interest to communicate to an- 
other portion of hiscommand, It has an advant- 
age over anything that has been invented in this 
line, or that can be invented, in my opinion, ex- 
cept upon this principle. I have examined it with 
care. I understand the principle on which it 
works, and I know it is important; and I am sat- 
isfied that the Senate will not disregard an inven- 
tion so valuable upon the mere idea that we are 
creating an additional bureau. We do no such 
thing. We create no bureau; we create no com- 
mand; but this man is merely to have the rank of 
major, and the sole management of these signals 
in introducing them into the service. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs speaks of many improvements in arms, 
even in saddles and in pontons. Nobody knows 
better than the honorable Senator that for the con- 
struction of pontons there is a corps of the Army 
well and properly organized, composed of men 
educated for that particular duty—an engineer 
corps properly organized, whose duty it is to 
superintend the construction of bridges and all 
ponton duty. On the day before yesterday, he 
spoke of the big gun down on the avenue as hav- 
ing much merit. It has; but there is also a corps 
having charge of these matters. That gun, if 
brought into use, will be used by the artillery, by 
officers instructed in the use of thatarm, men who 
know how to work it and manage it, and make it 
useful; and forthe purpose of examining it and un- 
derstanding its merits and its importance, there is 
an ordnance corps of the Army properly organ- 


nothing in the world would satisfy him thata citi- |! ized for that purpose. Thus every branch now 
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known to the service comes within the line of duty 
of some organized corps of the Army; but-here is 
a new system, one not known to the Army, not 
yet introduced into it, more important than any 
man can imagine who has not had an opportunity 
of examining it. In the proposed mode we get 
it in ihe cheapest way that any Governmentever 
procured anything of such value. 

| know that this gentleman who has succeeded 
in bringing into use this great invention would 
not refuse it to his country if it was needed. He 
ig a patriotand a soldier now. He understands 
the use of this system of signals; and if it were 
necessary he would surrenderit up to his country 
after his many years of labor to bring it into use, 
for the promotion of the welfare of the country; 
he would do it most cheerfully; but would it be 


just, would it be right, would it be honest, would | 


it be honorable, to take it from him in that way ? |) 


Why make all this bugbear about it? 
The honorable chairman of the Committee on 


Naval Affairs talks about signals in the Navy, | 
where he says they are much more important than | 
inthe Army. I may suppose that the gentleman | 
who is charged with that important committee in | 
the Senate understands something of the Navy. | 


He knows they have a code of signals which is 
perhaps perfect now, and cannot perhaps be im- 
proved. It has been known to the Navy, and by 
them used, for many years. Now, vessels in 
battle, or in sight of each other, communicate by 
signals, and communicate orders by signals, and 
make known their wishes to each other as accu- 
ratcly, or nearly so, as this gentleman can by the 
signals he now proposes to introduce into the 
Army. Then why talk about introducing a sys- 
tem of signals into the Navy—a branch of the 
service that has such a system, and understands 
the use of it, as every genUeman of intelligence 


knows. Their system of signals is quite perfect; | 


and then, to ask why not bring ut into the Navy, 


is the most curiousargument that 1 could imagine | 


could be offered by a member of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


Senators talk about Colonel Colt, and his im- | 


provement in six-shooters. Thatis an import- 
antarm, I have scen it many times do good 
service, I have had the pleasure of witnessing it 
used in the military service, and know it is im- 
portant. Colonel Colt was acitizen. He invented 
this arm, and he sold it to the Government at a 
very high price, and was well paid for his inven- 
tion. He did not ask to be brought into the 
Army, in any position; and if he bad asked it, of 
course, it we have been disregarded, for he 
was outside of the Army; but this gentleman is 
in the Army. 

1 have made notes of what has been said in the 
course of the debate, and some gentlemen have 
declared that the paragraph which we desire shall 
remain as a portion of the bill creates a bureau. 
It provides for one officer—a single officer, and 
no more, withouta bureau, with no assisiant— 
an officer to be placed in charge of this service, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of War; and 
certainly we can never have a Secretary of War 
who will notemploy him to the best advantage for 
the instruction of other officers in the use of these 
signals, lt is said that itgives the officer the rank 
ofa major. lt does—just such a rank as is held 
ry all staff officers in the quartermaster or com- 
missary service. 

Mr. DAVIS. There is a corps of Quarter- 
masters, one of commissarics, and one of adju- 
tants general, some of whom have the rank of 
captain, 

Mr. LANE. I speak only of quartermasters 
and commissaries 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘There are also of what is some- 
times called the staff, two corps of engineers, and 


one of ordnance, running down to brevet second | 


heutenants, 

Mr.L ANE. Thoseare fullcorps, of colonels, 
majors, captains, lieutenants, and second lieuten- 
ants. We shall not differ about that. All quar- 
termosters and all commissaries, as the Senator 
knows, have the rank of major; otherwise they 
mve assistants. 

Mr. DAVIS. All surgeons rank with majors; 
but assistant surgeons have a lower rank. 


Mr. DAVIS. In order that there may be no 
disagreement or misapprehension, I will state that 
the quartermaster’s department consists of a brig- 
adier general, two colonels, two lieutenant colo- 
nels, four majors, and a long list of captains. 

Mr. LANE. The latter are assistants. 

Mr. DAVIS. The medical department con- 
sists of one Surgeon General of the rank of colo- 
nel, a list of surgeons with the rank of major, and 
a list of assistant surgeons with the rank of cap- 
tain, and another list of assistant surgeons with 
the rank of first lieutenant. 

Mr. LANE. We understand it exactly alike. 
Now, this gentleman has the rank of captain, and 
we propose to give him the rank of major of cav- 
alry, without a command, without a corps, with- 
outany expense on the face of the earth more than 
the pay and emoluments of thatassimilated rank, 
subject to the orders of the Secretary of War, to 
labor faithfully and usefully for the benefit of the 


| Army in introducing this system of signals—more 


important, certainly, than any Senator now can 
imagine; and how it can meet with such opposi- 
tion, I can hardly conceive. 

1 have a goo 
necessary, and I have noted a good many things 
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deal to say on this subject, if | 


that 1 want to answer; but I have been notified | 


by a friendly Senator that it is important that we 
should proceed with business. Now, if this ques- 
tion is well understood by the Senate—and | hope 
it is—I will leave it with them to decide upon by 
their vote But if it shall be necessary, I will go 
into a further history of the matter. 

Mr. MALLORY, I had hoped, sir, to hear 


something from the Senator from Oregon to change 


| my opinion; but he answered what I said with 


relation to the service in the usual manner of those 


who shrink from an argument, by saying that he || 


is satisfied of two things: one is that I do not 
know anything about the subject, and the other is 
that Lam averse to secing any cilizen appointed 
tothe Army. Why, sir, I said nothing about a 


so frequently protested. I have not only advo- 


| cated it, but insisted on it; and Lam in favor ofa 
judicious admixture occasionally of citizen ap- | 





| 


Poranets, 


he knew all about it; but men are prone to differ 
‘as sparks fly upwards.’’ And we may both be 
in error. My whole point was whether or not the 


military corps of the service is to be benefited by | 


conferring military rank, not upon acitizen—that 
was not the point—but for a civil service per- 
formed by anybody, whether a military officer or 
not. That is the objection I have to it. 1 will 
not take up the time of the Senate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, I beg the Senate to ex- 


cuse me for about five minutes on this question. | 
I feel an interest in it, and I think I can say all I | 


desire to say in that time; and promise to say no 


more. I differ always with great regret from my | 
friend from Mississippi, and from the Senator | 


from Florida, and more especialy do I differ with 


| diffidence, and with greatdiffidence, onall military 


uestions, from the Senator from Mississippi. But 
this is a sort of question which it seems to me that 
men without much military knowledge can com- 
prehend. 

A new discovery is made, or, if you please, an 
old discovery is greatly improved, so as to in- 
duce all men to think it may be of valuable use 


| and valuable service in the operations of an army. 


I understand there is no difference of opinion be- 
tween me and either of these gentlemen that I 
have alluded to on that question. I suppose this 
to be so. I shall not undertake to prove it, Itis 


a means of instantaneous communication through 


a great range of country for ten or fifteen miles, 


and it cannot be interrupted or sonper by an en- 


emy. Every one can see at once that is a matter 


| of great conapqnenee- Early information is of 


the most critical and important consequence to an 
army, and this discovery accomplishes that. We 
are to introduce it into the Army. _ The gentle- 
men say we are proceeding like novices, and 
undertaking to derange what eiery law and 
military discipline have long ago settled and es- 


Mr, LANE. ‘This gentleman has a rank of || tablished. 
coptain, and we want to raise him to that of ma- || 4 man fo L 
jor, The Senator, however, and myself, willnot || tary services by military promotion, it is said. 


differ about the matter of Army organization. 


We are attempting to reward a man for mili- 


\| No, sir; that is not a fair view of the question. 


The honorable Senator thinks that |) 
know nothing of the subject, and I thought that 


| 
| 
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You think this new discovery might be introduced 
into the Army. Jf the Army are to be made ac. 
quainted with it, are you not to get the best man 
qualified to give that instruction? If the man 
| who is most capable of the instruction happens 
| to be the man who has made the discovery, o; 
| made the improvement, is that any objection to 
| this invention? If the thing is useful at all, and 
| ought to be communicated to the Army and made 
| known to the Army, he who is most able to com. 
| municate it, most familiar and best acquainted 
| with the subject, is exactly the man that the pub- 
lic service wants—is he not? I should gay go 
Instead a pneneees it, then, as a merereward to 
the man who invented it, if you happen to give 
the appointment to the man who invented it, and 
he is otherwise competent to do the greatest ser- 
vice to the public by giving to the public the very 
best instructor you can find, the public service js 
promoted, That is the object; and to make that 
service respected, to invest it with the authority 
necessary to make it respectable, you must give 
a certain degree of rank and station to the officer, 
Is that of a major more than enough? Shall we 
quarrel about the difference of rank of our agent, 
whether he be captain or major? It happens that 
the inventor in this case is a gentleman holding a 
rank equivalent to that of captain, A majority 
is not too bigh an office for this great service; and 
is it strange, where a discovery ofa new element 
which may be advantageously employed in war 
has been made, that you should appoint an offi- 
eer to communicate that to the Army and instruct 
men in the use of it? 
Gentlemen say that this may be followed up by 
a thousand follies; that this big gun may require 
| a major to superintend it. Is that fair argument? 
Somebody must instruct your Army in it. Who 
| shall it be? The man best qualified to give that 
instruction, I am anticipating that the inventor 
, here will be the man appointed; but, if the Sec- 


|| retary can find some man better qualified to do it, 
citizen, On the contrary, I havealwaysadvocated | 
citizen appointments, and lam unwilling to be held 

responsible for that against which I myself have || 


let him take that man. I do not think he can. 
The same intelligence that has made this discov- 
ery would seem to me, according to all reasonable 
einen to be the man to instruct others in it. 
I do not see, therefore, that there is any great 
blow to the Army—a new discovery being made 
requiring a new agent, that you should constitute 
an agent for that purpose. Call him major, or 
call him what you will, it matters not. Cannot we 
employ an agent to do that lest the military corps 
shall be offended in its pride by understanding 
that you have adopted the principle of rewarding 
civil services by extraordinary military appoint- 
ments? It is no such thing, sir. 

| Mr. DAVIS. [asked the Senator from Oregon, 
/and I will repeat the question, with.the permis- 
sion of my friend from Kentucky, to him, how it 
is to be administered—the modus operandi of work- 
ing with a single individual ? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I know nothing about 
it; and if the Secretary of War will be advised 
by me, he will be sure not to confer that appoint- 
menton me. It is because I know nothing about 
it that I want to be sure to get a man that does 
know something, and I know of but one man 
that does know any thing about it—there may 
be others, but I do not know of them—and that 
is, this man who has discovered it. He happens 
to be a surgeon in your Army; and I am proud 
that your es has the genius to be making dis- 
coveries which shall be so materially useful to the 
cause of the country, particularly in the crisis and 
perils of war, and I like to see it rewarded; appro- 
priately, to be sure. I would not strike at the just 

ride of the Army, nor do I think I am doing so. 
os is a thing distinct from the Army, and it 


| 
| 
| 


| must be executed among military men. It must 
be executed by military authority. That seems 
to be agreed on all hands. You have agreed to 
constitute that officer who is to do it, and by what 
rank shall he be constituted? I am willing to take 
it as che Secretary of War has recommended it. 

Now, my friend from Mississippi complains 
that we have had no councils of military men 
upon the mrt of arranging the system. Sir, 
we have got the highest of all military men in our 
country—we have got the Secretary of War him- 
self. He has approved of, and recommended 
this, as I understand it; and it is upon his recom- 
mendation that the House of Representatives 
have acted and incorporated this provision in the 
bill. His letter approved it—— 
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Mr. DAVIS. His letter does not sus 
paragraph in the bill. I do not know wh.the 
‘ont to the House, but the letter to the Comme 
‘oe on Military Affairs of the Senate does not sus 
tain it. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I think the letter read 
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within the distance mentioned, as accurately as it 
could be done if a man were to go and speak it in 
person. Then, cannot the Senator see the im- || 


ortance of it? Can he not understand the great 
tidulness of it? Mr. President, it was men- 


“ Mr. DAVI 





allow’ few moments ago, if the Senator will 
tion of hand 1 do not want to consume any por- | 
| . © . . . 
| Me Hep I think the Senator is taking tt. | 
ie ‘> Well, I will not take it, if the || 


by the gentleman—the first letter—speaks of ma- 
jor being the ore rank for this officer, 
. I have no such letter. 

Mr. KING. It was in blank when sent to the 
members of the Military Committee. Some 
thought the office of colonel was the proper one, 
some major, and some captain. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The last letter said a 
captain might do, and I dare say it might do; but 
would it not be just as great a blow, so far as | 
blows are to be struck, to the Army and its mili- | 
tary character, by giving the grade of captain as 
that of major? . 

Mr. DAVIS. But my friend from Kentucky } But I do not perceive that there is any membc. j 
will permit me to tell him that I only interposed the Senate who has spoken yet that knows an} 
to show him he was not resting on the recommend- || more about it than myself; aid I think some gen- 
ation of the Secretary of War. , | 
the creation of any new particular officer, a body || as I know. 
by himself, the nest-egg of a future corps, would 
be objectionable to me, and I would put him in 
some organized corps under the command of offi- 
cers of the Army, like anybody else within the 








Senator says so. 


| Mr. PEARCE. I } | 
| said when I rose, taken vresident, I meee as I 
| little, to be sure) to find out € little trouble (very | 
| I do not intend to repeat what ‘his ee te 
| cause I do not know whether it !®¥Y® DS8F%> 5 
| and because, if I did, 1 am not surcny oe 
| so thoroughly acquainted with the sys are \| 
be able to instruct any member of the a red 


This much I am satisfied of, from 


no such complication of system or new and ex- 
| traordinary principles involved,as makes it neces- 


Army. | Sary to have a signal officer to educate the Army i 
: : a sig > Army in 
, Se LS aan would I. I a ehinn the use of this apparatus, On the contrary, if my 
the atl ‘th i u at ten Gaal vt him | information is not grossly erroneous, (and I am 
as or ath D ae i ° Tea He under w sine || Sure it is not,) itis a + agp which any officer of 
rapt igs 7 ne p se , h rabait be. a i the Army, of any grade, can learn thoroughly in 
7 7 an abialiebies und tes, ote Oe “hi he ea | one hour; and which any commonly informed 
waon ; y emay say tus notonty || man, with tolerably good sense, can practice 
specifically, you shall obey this officer and that || without difficulty. 
officer, but he may say, by general regulations, || Merit in it, and I suppose it is; but it certainly 
ee Stet oe them by their rank, or || does away with all the argument which arises 
desert aaa them by gees or position, || from the supposed necessity of having an officer 
8 pp ata ver ae ae to the Sec- |} put in this particular place for the purpose of 

retary © —. we must depend on circum | training the Army for this business. 

stances. ‘It can be at all times controlled by the re y 
regulations of the Department, and to that control 
I — we a to eee -_ a || fore they give an extraordinary reward, ought to 
tseems to me, asi said, that this matterstands | know all the facts on which they should found 
out Snes onan military questions about || their judgment, and which may justify the giving 
it, and therefore we might have opinions ourselves || of such areward. We do not know these facts, 
ups a. Upona ag military Senet || Its very clear. Gentlemen have been appealed to 
should hardly venture to have one, when op- || to give us information, and cannot do it, because 
ea ae air fertecrbe genet Ant mer te | they do not know. The Senator from Kentucky 
2 7° ‘ , > 5" 
gest these things as seeming to be very reason- | Other gentlemen, who do not so frankly confess, 
able and applicable to the present case. || have as palpably shown it; and it does seem to 
Mr. PEARCE, Mr. President, I have sought |! me that the Senate ought to reject it at once. 


a little information on this subject of late, and Mr. CRITTENDEN. I know one thing. Ex- 
what I have heard has not disposed me to vote for || e 


hi d Weh heard f ber | periments have been made here by this officer, 
tisamendment. We have heard, trom anumocr || under the supervision of the Sccretary of War. 


of gentlemen who have advocated it, a great deal | They have been made here by an officer detailed 
of the extraordinary ingenuity and value of this in- || for the purpose; and the Secretary of War, who 
vention, and of itsavailability atalltimesandunder |} opyeht to know much more about it than I do, 
all circumstances; but I do not recollect that any | and I presume does, having the experiments made 
one gentleman who has speken in its favor has || under his own supervision, has recommended 
given us any information as to the character of || this provision. We know he is in favor of intro- 
this invention, the nature of the means, and the ap- || ducing this system of signals into the Army, and 


paratus employed; or thatany one has ever stated || having it introduced by an officer whose business 
to the Senate what those means and that appa- || it shall be to superintend and control the opera- 
ratusare. Iam somewhat inclined to doubt, there- | 


tion. 
fore, whether the gentlemen who have advocated “The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bricut 
itdo know what the means are, what the appa- 


, , , . t in the chair.) The question is on reconsiderin 
ratus is, and what this thing is, for inventing 4 . 


y : ! the vote non-concurring in the amendment. 
which they propose to give suchanextraordinary || Mr, DAVIS. 
and Seana 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. My friend will allow 
me to say—I thought I had said—that for myself 
| know nothing about it, but relied on the judg- 
ment of those (and I presume the gentleman has || 
heard such opinions expressed) who know much | Hunter, Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, 
better than I do that it is very useful. I under- | 
stand that my friend from Mississippi, the chair- | 








| 
| 


| that, because it involves the whole question. 


taken, resulted—yeas 24, nays 31; as follows: 


and Yulee—24. 


Mr. LANE. 
will allow me, I do not believe that 1 can instruct || jui!, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson—3}. 
him or any other Senator who has not had an : ’ : 
opportunity of seeing this thing worked; but I 
will say this to the 
who invented these signals can, with his coat, or 
the arm of his shirt, or a handkerchief, anywhere 
where it can be seen, from one to fifteen miles, 
convey an order as accurately as he could deliver | taken up now. 
it by words, if he were there to deliver it in per- 
son. So perfect has he made it, and so predpent \| vote by which th 
can he make an officer instructed by him, 
can deliver an order anywhere, as 





said before, || propriation to volunteers in New Mexico 


As for myself, || tlemen do not know quite as much as I do, little | 


what I have learned in reply to my inquiries; and , 
that is, that there is no such intricacy in the thing, || 


It may be said this is a great | 


However, Ido not mean to detain the Senate | 
|| for any length of time. I think the Senate, be- || 


|| frankly confesses he knows nothing about it. || 


I ask for the yeas and nays on | 


| YEAS—Messtrs. Bayard, Benjamin, Clingman, Davis, 1) 


| 
Powell, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson, Wigfall, || 


: : os || NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Bragg, Bright, | 
man of the committee, thinks it is useful. ‘That || Brown, Cameron, Chandler, Chesnut, Clark, Collamer, 


is the evidence — which I act. || Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden; Fitch, 


|| So the motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

nator: that the gentleman _ The PRESIDING OFFICER. There isa mo- || gested that very many of the young men entering 
tion pending, submitted by the Senator from Ohio, 

(Mr. Pucu,] to reconsider a vote on an amend- || instructed, and that therefore the course of four 

ment, which, if there be no objection, will be || years was too short. Itchanced that I was once 


Mr. PUGH. my motion is to reconsider the | s ; 
h e Senate refused to concur with | in their classes. ‘I inquire 
at he | the Committee of the Whole in regard to the ap- | was informed that in many instances it was not 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secre 

will read the section proposed to be reconsidered. 
The Sceretary read, as follows: 
And be it further enacted, That the twelfth section of 


|| the act of March 3, 1857, chapter 106, be extended so as to 


embrace the pay proper and allowances of the militia of 
New Mexico therein named: Provided, They shall receive 
no greater pay or allowance than were given to officersand 


| soldiers of equal grade at that period in the United States 
| service, and that t 


he ammownt herein appropriated shall not 
exceed the sum of $74,009. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, when this 
amendment was moved, the papers in regard to 
it were in my hands, and had been confided to 
me by the Committee on Military Affairs. 1 had 


| briefly examined them, and did not feel convinced 


that I ought to vote for the amendment. Since it 
was offered, | have taken some little pains to 
examine this question, and I am fully satisfied 
that the amendment ought to be put upon the 
bill, and that itoughtto pass. These troops were 
| called out in 1854, in two counties of New Mex- 
“so, A portion of them were out six months and 
|| iartion three months. Their services have 
been seognized. Although the matter has been 
but little’ypessed, and but little understood by 
members Ol “oneress generally, still the call has 
| been made to psy these men. The Governor 
| who called them out is now a resident of my 
| State; [think the Mayor of Salem. He was sum- 
moned to Washington by the War Office to ex- 
|| plain this matter, and the explanations are full 
|| and complete. This amendment rests upon the 
|| same law of 1836 under which provision has been 
| made tv pay the claims of other States and Ter- 
ritories. Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am prepared to vote for it. 
i| Mr. FITZPATRICK, I feel gratified that the 
| Scnator from Massachusetts has so fully borne 
| me ont in all that I said ona previous occasion 
|| on this subject. I took pains to look into the 
|| papers, oad I am satisfied that any Senator on 
this floor, who will examine the facts will find 
them so thoroughly and fully established, that he 
|| will not hesitate to make the allowance and pro- 
|| vide for the payment of this claim. It is a just 
|| one, and will sooner or later, be paid, whether 
|| provided for now or not, 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question 
| is on the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
|, the Senate refused to concur in the amendment 
made in Committee of the Whole. 
| The motion to reconsider was agreed to, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
now is on concurring in the amendment. 
|| The amendment was concurred in. 
| Mr. DAVIS. Before proceeding to any new 
|| amendments, | desire to ask whether it will bein 
|| order now to amend the section in relation to the 
|| signal officer, on which the vote for reconsidera- 
| tion was taken? 
| Phe PRESIDING OFFICER. That amend- 
| ment has been disposed of. 
| Mr. DAVIS. It was stricken out in Committee 
of the Whole and agreed to in the Senate. A mo- 
| tion to reconsider was made in the Senate; but 
| the Senate adhered to the position taken in the 
| Senate. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate 
| refused to reconsider the vote non-concurring in 
|| the amendment; and it is not in order now to 
,|, move an amendment to that amendment. 
|| Mr. BROWN. On a point which has been 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The yeas and nays were ordered; and being || somewhat discussed heretofore, | move the fol- 


‘| lowing amendment as a new section to the bill: 
-Ind be it further enacted, That cadets entering the Mil- 


Fitzpatrick, Foster, Green, Grimes, Hammond, Harlan, | jtary Académy at West Point shall be divided into two 


| classes: those entering the fifth or lower class shall remain 
| five years before completing the course ; those entering the 
|| fourth or higher class may complete the course in four years. 
‘|| Ihave only a word to say in reference to this 
amendment. I shall be influenced very much in 


} 
|| Hale, Hamlin Hemphill, Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee | 3 7 j iews of those 
f the Senator from Maryland | King, Lane; Seward Simone, Samner, Tee Eyck, Tram: || ™Y OW? course about it by the view 


who know more about this matter thanIdo. My 
| colleague, who is very familiar with this subject, 


‘| in the course of his speech the other day, sug- 

| the Academy at West Point went there very poorly 
'| on an examining board there, and I found what 
| seemed to me very sprightly young men deficient 


how that was; and. 


|| because of want of any application, but that the 
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course was so rapid that they could not keep up 
with the classes; could not meet the high standard 
which had been fixed; and therefore they were 
very often discharged from the Academy, though 
they were meritorious. There were a different 
class of young gentlemen there, who entered the 
Academy well instructed. Some of them had re- 
ceived high academic instruction; others were 
graduates of colleges of high standing. 
quire those who are very poorly instructed and 
those who are the graduates of colleges to start 
from the same point, and go on, pari passu, and 
go out together equally instructed, was requiring 
of the badly instructed too much. My colleague 
made a suggestion the other day. These ill- 
instructed boys (and certainly it 1s their misfor- 
tune if they were so, and not their fault) ought to 


stay, if they get acomplete course, five years; | 


but that ought not to be treated or considered, I 
think, as a reason why a well-instructed youth 
should also be required to stay five years. There- | 
fore I have introduced this amendment, that | 
they shall undergo examinations when they enter 
the Academy; those who have not had the good 
fortune to be instructed before, to enter the lower 
class; those who have had academic and collegiate 
advantages, to enter the higherclass; one class to 
stay five years, and the other four years. I throw 


To re- | 


SE 


boys entered very poorly instructed, and the || 





| the Senate will be willing to take my word for it 





it out merely in the way of a suggestion, and 
leave it for the Senate to decide; for really I must 
say I know nothing about it. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ishould like to hear the amend- 
ment read again. - 

The Secretary read it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I had an amendment | 
which I proposed to offer to the bill; but I offer 
it as an amendment to this amendment; to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That the term of instruction at the West Point Military 
Academy shall not exceed four years, and this provision 
shall be carried into effect by the academic staff as soon as 
practicable, consistently with existing arrangements. 

Mr. President, I offered an amendment similar | 
to this upona bill introduced here some time ago, 
which I withdrew at the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. It was afterwards, as I 
understand, passed in the House upon some bill, 
and came here; but on some question of order, it 
was not acted upon, and was finally abandoned. 
I proposed then, if nobody else did it, to offer this | 
amendment again to this bill, which I now offer. 

It was said at that time, as an objection to reg- 
ulating this by law, by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, that there was a board in existence at the 
time who had this matter of the Military Acad- 
emy under consideration, that they were inves- 
ligating this subject, and it was not advisable, 
while they were investigating the subject, for us 
to act upon it. I yielded to the argument or state- 
ment of the Senator in that particular, and wiffi- 
drew it. IT have since ascertained that the Sena- 
tor was mistaken in that point, and I suppose he 
has ascertained it. At any rate, I have in my 
desk now a letter from one of the most distin- 
guished professors at West Point, in which he 
says distinctly that the board thus constituted | 
applied to the Secretary of War to know whether | 
they should take that subject into consideration, 
and he himself expressly told them that was no 
pert of their business, substantially, and refused 
his permission to them to do so. 

Mr. DAVIS. To do what? I do not know that 
| understand the Senator. Applied to do what? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Applied to the Secretary 
of War to know whether they were at liberty to 
consider the question of the time of instruction at 
West Point; so that that matter was not consid- 
ered, not submitted to themby him. He refused 
to have it considered by them at all. 

Again, I stated at that time, and I have the 
proof of the fact, that all or nearly all of the 
academic staff were opposed to this by Pe of the 
regulation. That was true, sir. I am informed 
on good authority that all the academic staff save 
one—and that, I believe, the one who instructs 
in English, though lam not sure about that—are 
opposed to this change. They think the term of 
four yerrs is sufficiently long. IT stated again at 
that timte that it had been twice changed; that is 
to say, that the change was made originally from 
four years to five, I believe by the chairman of 








as to the character of the officer, and it may not 


| ception, several of whom have 
| Was wanting to strengthen me in the conviction of their 
| them—a man to whom the appellation of * Father of the 


| Military Academy as it has existed since 1817’? may be 
| justly applied. 


| own observation goes. 


| important and, from what we can at present form an opin- 


| eral kinds, which demanded increased exertions on the 





| without misgivings as to its results on the part of the fac- 
| ulty; for after all, it added but at the most eight and a half 


Mr. LANE. And then again. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ido not know about it 
being changed again. The Senator from Missis- 
sippt informed the Senate that I was mistaken 
upon that point. I have ascertained that I was 
not mistaken on that point. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have ascertained that you were. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. | have a copy of the or- 
der in my desk, issued by the principal of the 
academic staff, in which he says, in consequence 
of the directions, or by the directions, of the Sec- 


retary of War, and the change of time, he changes | 


the instruction. 

Mr. DAVIS. Thatis a change of the issue. 
The point to which | answered was, that the Sec- 
retary of War had changed the course from five 
to four years. And I answered, under informa- 
tion which I then had, and which I have got more 
minutely since. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Well, sir, I will com- 
municate all the information I have to the Sen- 
ator. Those were the facts in regard to it, and 
therefore I have to state that the Senator from 
Mississippi was mistaken in the views that he 
then expressed to the Senate with regard to the 
facts of the case. I will take the liberty to read 
a passage from this letter which I have. I shall 
not give the name of the writer, because I suppose 


be proper, although it is not a private letter. 1 
have no objection to showing it to the Senator 
from Mississippi, if he desires to see it. I can 
state that it is from one of the most distinguished 
officers at West Point, and I will read what he 
says upon the subject. If Senators will listen, 
they will find his views: 

** Permit me to premise, in the outset, that I greatly re- 
gret to differ on thissubject with my friend Colonel Davis, 
fur whose sagacity and opinions on all military matters I 
have learned to conceive the highest respect, and who, I 
know, in this particular case, is actuated solely by what he 
is convinced is for the best interests of this institution, and 
the future efticiency of its cadets in the public service. Al- 
though having been so long connected with the Academy, 
and having had ample opportunities of observing the effects 
of the various phases of its government, under different 
Secretaries of War, { would still distrust my own judgment 
and would hesitate to differ from Colonel Davis, did I stan 
alone in my views on this point. They are such as are en- 
tertained, however, by all my colleagues, witha single ex- 

for many years, been also 
connected wth the Academy. But, if anything in addition 


justness, I would cite those of Colonel Thayer in favor of 


To this distinguished officer and scientific 
man the institution is indebted for its organization and dis- 
cipline, with but slight modifications, as they now stand. 
These are the results of many years’ thought and close 
observation of the workings of the system finally adopted 
by the Secretary of War, about 1830, upon the reeommend- 
ation of Colonel Thayer. 

*‘ Since then but few changes in this code have been 
made which have proved to be improvements, so far as my 
The one in question, the change 
from a course of four years to one of five, has been the most 


ion upon, is likely to be the most hurtful. This change, it 
is true, was recommended to Colonel Davis whilst Secre- 
tary of War, for adoption by the faculty of the institution, 
being a measure to which their attention had been fre- 
quently directed by the annual reports of the board of visit- 
ors, and seeming also necessary to meet the wishes ex- 
pressed by these various boards for additional studies of sev- 


part of the cadets. The measure, however, was not adopted 


months of additional time, in which not only were the new 
studies to be acquired, but considerable extensions of the old 
ones regarded as equally important. ‘The faculty are now sat- 
isfied that, considering the special objects of the institution, 
and the ages between which pupils are admitted to it, the 
time now spent in it is too long, and is rather calculated 


| to defeat the true aims of mental culture—a strong desire 


for further knowledge—by inducing weariness and satiety 
from so Jong a period of uninterrupted labor and a restraint 
which is greater, perhaps, than in any institutions in the 
world, except the purely monastic ones. When you con- 
sider that the majority of the youth admitted to the Acad- 
emy are between eighteen and twenty-one years of age, and 


| that the most of the other moiety are about seventeen, you 


| period as five years. 


| 


can come to some conclusion as to the probable effects of 
this seclusion upon character, continued for so long a 
In my opinion, in view of this point 
alone, could the youth admitted here be broughtto a some- 
what higher standard of acquirement before joining, and 
the age of admission be restricted between eighteen and 
twenty-one, the term of three years would be enough for 
all the objects of the Academy.”’ 


Another letter which I have, from another gen- 
tleman who entered upon the subject, states that 
it was not designed, as argued in the beginning, to 


the Committee on Military Affairs, while Secre- || give these young men so high a standard of men- 
tal cultivation in general studies. The object of 


tary of War, and had been changed again. 


| 
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| themselves in the more graceful arts and 


| and that a longer time of seclusion an 


| two. 


June 7, 
the institution was to give them a militar ed 
tion, and it was conceived by the foandes to 4 
more wise to confine them as much as possible t, 


those studies as nearly military as possib] 
leave them to bring up aferwerte a oemeaet ~ 
ture, as they might have probably great opportu- 


nity to do in time of peace; leave them to educate 


; ame Sciences 
when they had acquired their military education 


and had a proper oundation. That was the view 
which the leading mind had upon the subject, and 
which the faculty now entertain. In that, ['con- 
fess, my own judgment goes with them. Now 
then, it seems to be the opinion of the faculty —it 
seemed to be the opinion of the leading man’ who 


_ has made the institution what it is, Colonel Thay- 


er, that this period of four years was lon enough, 
i confine- 
ment to their studies there, instead of being bene. 
ficial, would, in fact, be injurious; that, in fact 
it would be much better to shorten the time, if it 
could be shortened. 

The argument adduced by the Senator was 
that in this mode, by adopting five years, young 
men could be brought in there who had not the 
opportunities for laying the foundation that others 
had, and that gave them a longer period. I am 
told, however, that after the change from four 
years to five the standard of admission continued 
precisely the same. It was not lessened or low- 
ered in any possible degree. It strikes me that 
if you go down, on the principle of the Senator 
from Mississippi, one year, you may go down 

It is not the object of this institution to 
take these young men from early boyhood, know- 
ing nothing, without any foundation to start upon, 


/and to raise them to the pes point. It is to 


take them with a reasonable degree of education, 
such as there are ample opportunities for all to 
acquire in this country, before they go there to 
spend what+is almost a monastic seclusion for 
four years; and that having been tested by the 
faculty, it is enough to say it is hardly advisable 
to change the system. 

Now, sir, I have another letter from a very dis- 
tinguished officer in the Army, a graduate at 


| West Point, whom I will not name at all, because 


he requested me to consider the letter entirely 
confidential, expressing similar views—that the 
change has been injurious, and to continue in it 
would be injurious, and that it ought to be regu- 
lated by law. I should not venture to state these 
things 1n opposition to the opinion of the Senator 
from Mississippi, were I not borne out by the tes- 
timony of gentlemen that I must consider equally 
distinguished with himself, and having certainly 
greater opportunites, from their long continuance 
in connection with this institution, to judge of 
what is and what is not, or may or may not be, 
beneficial to the institution. 

I stated that I had proof, to a certain extent, of 
the change that took place. A copy has been 
sent to me of an order issued at West Point: 


As ordered by the Secretary of War, the course will 
be changed from five to four years. To effect this, the pres- 
ent first and second classes will be graduated in June next. 
The present fourth and fifth classes will be put respectively 
and at once upon the course of instruction fixed for the 
fourth and third classes by the programme of four years as 
approved by the Secretary. No change at present will be 
necessary in the branches of instruction for the present 
fifth class to become the fourth. The present-fourth, to be- 
come the third class, will drop the course of English studies 
and instruction in the use of small arms, and will at once 
commence the course of drawing and instruction in riding, 
according to the programme and rolls herewith, and will 
recite in French fail ; the first section from eleven to 
twelve, m., or twelve to one, p. m., as directed by the pro- 
fessor, &c. The present third class, to become the second, 
will discontinue the study of French. 

By order of Colonel Delafield. 2 

JAMES B. FRY, 


First Lieutenant First Artillery, 
Military Academy. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator state how that 
was connected with the Secretary of War— 
whether by the first words? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. No, sir; of course [ can- 
not. [ take it, however, that the principal of that 
Academy, Colonel Delafield, would not issue an 
order, whic he says he does in pursuance of the 
directions of the Secretary of War, unless it was 
so ordered by the Secretary of War. I take it 
that the commanding officer, the principal of that 
institution, is a gentleman of truth—especially, 
being an officer of the Army. I did not receive 
it from him, however. 
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Now, then, Mr. President, it appears that the 
system of four years’ instruction was adopted at 
that institution many years ago, and adopted 
under the advice and by the direction of Colonel 
Thayer, Whom we all know to have been proba- 
bly the most distinguished officer conneeted with 
it. I have stated the reasons which brought him 
to that conclusion. I have also the almost unan- 
jmous opinion of the board of instruction in the 
institution, founded upon actual experiment and 
observation, by trial of the new system, and that 
they have come to the conclusion that a longer 
seclasion than four years at that institution, in 

the course of instruction, is ee injurious 

to the pupils who are subjected to it. | have also, 
| think, made good, to a certain extent, the state- 
ment I made that the War Department had made 
the change. It is immaterial to the argument; 
but having been stated heretofore, I felt bound to 
vive the testimony in regard to it, 

~ Lam told, in addition, that in order to carry 
that out the Secretary of War absolutely issued 
commissions to cadets that had been named, and 
that one cadet came to Washington, had spent 
all his money in coming, and could not get back; 
but being told that he must wait another year in 
consequence of the change back, wassubsequently 
permitted to go back to West Point, and remain 
until his term had come round, owing to the Sec- 
retary of War having revoked his orders. How 
the facts may be,I do not know. I think, there- 
fore, that the better way is to go back to the old 
system, and have this matter regulated by law; 
because the opinions, it seems to me, of all or 
nearly all the gentlemen best qualified to judge, 
are fixed and determined upon that subject. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish this subject had been 
presented as a separate measure, in order that 
itmight have been considered with the patience 
and gravity which I consider it merits. I should 
have been glad to have had it examined in all its 
relations, and with that fullness of information 
which could only have resulted from previous in- 
quiry, and the patient consideration of it which 
present circumstances do not permit. It may be 
that I magnify its importance. It is the institu- 
tion in which I was educated, and for which, there- 
fore, I feel a special regard. Its graduates have 
been the associates of my early manhood, and they 
have been followed by me in after time. It there- 
fore bears to mea near relation. Ido not come 
to it like a false mother, ready to accept the judg- 
ment that divides the child, but with tender care 
to preserve it, even if I lose by it myself. 

The method which has been resorted to, to pro- 
auce this change, is disreputable to the Academy 
and to Congress. Correspondence has been in- 
stituted with the cadets and with the professors, 
to generate a public opinion here. I havea letter 
from a cadet advising me of the information sent 
up to the corps to instigate them to write to all 
their acquaintance in the two Houses of Congress 
to produce this ener. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I suppose the Senator 
does not mean to charge any such thing upon me. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have no knowledge whether 
you had any correspondence or not. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I know the Senator can 
have no knowledge. 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly not. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. But I ask, does the Sen- 
ator mean to charge that upon me individually, 
because I have taken part in this matter? 

Mr. DAVIS. I know nothing about it. He 
produces a letter, and of course I cannot know 
who that letter is from. My acquaintance with 
the writer’s views, however, is so intimate that 
I know perfectly well the language. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well; youknow the 
language of that letter; but the idea is that corre- 
spondence has been excited by letters received 
from here. 

Mr. DAVIS. That idea J maintain by a letter 
I have received. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. [ask the Senator whether 
he means me? 

Mr. DAVIS. I say I do not know whether 
you wrote or not. . 

Mr. FESSENDEN. That does not seem to 
be answering whether the charge was upon me 
or not, 

Mr. DAVIS. Do you mean that I shall ex- 
cept you from the persons whom I have indicated 
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| except you. 


in regard to these letters? I say, no; I do not 
I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator does not 
mean to charge it upon me, I have nothing to say. 
I have only to say I never wrote a letter on the 
subject in my life. I had nothing to do with it 
in any shape or form. 

Mr.DAVIS. Thatanswers for yourself, which 
I could not do. I made no charge against the 
Senator; but I cannot except him, because I have 
not the information. 

‘Mr, FESSENDEN. If the Senator does not 
make the charge, I have nothing to say. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam not to be drawn off from 
my train of argument by questions of a personal 
character. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator must know 
that I have no desire todo that. [have too much 
respect for the Senator’s power of debate to try to 
draw him off the line of his argument. Nobody 
can draw me off my line when I want to pursue it, 

Mr. DAVIS. I will pursue it in my own way. 

I was going on to state that cadets had been 
instigated, as [ have the proof here in a letter from 
a cadet, to write to'their friends in Congress to 
produce a change in the course of studies Now, 
nearly every member and Senator will have some 
friend or acquaintance at the Academy, somebody 
he is anxious to oblige; and it yuna be arare boy 
indeed, and I look upon this as a very rare and very 
honorable exception of a boy at school, who is 
willing to protract his term of study to the longest 
period. The rule would be, they would want to 
shorten the academic term. If they have access 
therefore to the members of Congress, and may 
successfully appeal to them to shorten their course 
for their individual benefit, we all must know that 
the result would be to give the boys the control 
of the Academy, and, without a view to the public 
interest, without attention being paid to the future 
requirements of the service, without consideration 
for those principles which should govern it, to 
yield to the suggestions of the boys, and finally 
to subvert the institution. 

On the other hand, what is the condition of the 
rofessors? For more than twenty years they 
ave been recommending achange. Before asin- 

gle class had craduated on the full course, the 
proposition was made to change. It may have 
iven them additional labor; it may have entered 
into some private quarrels, as has been repeated 
in various quarters here. But whether one or 
the other, I say it was unbecoming in the board, 
which had for twenty years sought a change, to 
ask that they should go back to the old standard 
before that new measure had been fairly tried. 

Now, sir, as to the honorable and distinguished 
gentleman, who, I suppose, wrote that letter to the 
Senator, and for whom it is impossible I should 
feel otherwise than kindly, and of whom I cannot 
speak otherwise than with respect, he has led the 
Senator into an error, by his mode of writing, 
and by his little comprehension of how small the 
attention is that we pay tothe subject. He infers 
from the letter that there is but one member of the 
academic staff who is not in favor of reducing the 
term to four years outright. Now, if he will write 
back to that officer, he will tell him that the objec- 
tion is to the present five years’ programme; that 


the professor who stands next to the writer of 


that letter in rank is in favor of continuing the 
five years’ course, but with a programme different 
from that which they have now at the Academy. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Ifthe Senator will excuse 
me, that cannot be the understanding; because the 
writer of that letter says distinctly that, if they 
could do it, they would be glad to reduce it to 
three years. The objection is the length of time 
they are secluded there; not to the course, but to 
the time. 

Mr. DAVIS. I was going ontothat. They 
do not wish to retain them five years in the con- 
dition of cadets in the ranks. ‘They do not wish 
to reduce the corps. Some of them are in favor 
of raising the standard of admission, as the Sen- 
ator’s correspondent is. Some of them are in 
favor of requiring the applicants to come to the 
Academy prepared to enter a higher class. Some 
of them believe that they could learn the whole 
course of mathematics elsewhere, and come there 
to make the application and learn the military art. 
It is an opinion which is not new, and which is 
not confined to the correspondent of the Senator. 
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It is as old as the time when an examination 

|| into the organization and discipline of the Acad- 

|| emy, and a report was made by General Bernard 

|| and Major McRee. These subjects are none of 
| them new. The necessity for an increase of time, 

as connected with the present standard of the 

Academy, has arisen as well from the expansion 

of science as the introduction of new subjects of 
study; and to sustain my position I intend to 

| appeal to a high a which has been cited, 

| Colonel Thayer. I will show, from Colonel 

| Thayer, that you must require an extension of the 
| course, or a reduction of the studies. When the 
| subject was last before the Senate, the Senator 
|| from Maine very kindly responded to an objec- 
| tion which I made, and withdrew an amendment 
| which he had offered. The reason then was, 
that a board had been instituted to inquire into 
| the studies and discipline of the Academy. Upon 
| the report of that board, | supposed, would de- 
pend the length of the term of study, or residence 
| of the cadets at the Point. When that board as- 
sembled, they proceeded in their examination of 
the subject to a certain extent, when they were 
senggee by an order from the Secretary of War 
to discontinue it, because, as I have heard, of the 
action of the House of Representatives upon the 
subject. They were arrested in full progress, 
just as they were reaching results; which results, 
according to my information, were contrary to 
the anticipations of some of the board, and con- 
trary to the impression which the Senator has 
received. ‘These results were, that the course of 
study, as it existed, could not be reduced without 
eliminating subjects essential for an officer of the 
Army; and that, withouta reduction of the course, 
there could not be a reduction of the term. As 
far as the board proceeded, they have sent the in- 
formation io the engineer bureau; and it may, for 
| all I know, be in the hands of the Secretary of 
War. The statement made to me by some of the 
members was very emphatic: you must raise the 
standard of admission, reduce the course, or main- 
tain the present term of study. Iam sorry the 
board did not go so far as to make an official re- 
port of their results. The objection, therefore, 
which previously existed, from the fact that a com- 
| mission had been instituted and was progressing 
| in its examination, does not exist now, because 
the board has been dissolved; but it equally exists 
| because that board was dissolved on account of 
the action of the House of Representatives, not 
because the question was concluded; not because 
the examination was finished. 

I now come to the other point which was made 
in relation to what has already been transacted. It 
is the statement of two Senators, that the War 
Department had changed the course first from four 
to five years, and then from five to four. My in- 
formatien was, at that time, that the Secretary of 
War had never changed the course; that he had 
intended to do it, but stopped before the act was 
completed, and insisted nee the preservation 
of the five years’ course. I have in my hand a 
letter from the engineer department, written to 
the superintendent of the y ry informing 
him that theSecretary had had hisattention drawn 
to the subject, and requiring the academic staff to 
examine into the question of reducing the course 
to four years; another letter from the chiefclerk; 
and that is the letter on which the order read by 
the Senator from Maine was founded. In that 
letter the chief clerk says: 

“The Secretary of War has approved the recommenda- 
tion of the academic board to change the term of studies 
from five to four years. He has also approved the proposed 
programme of studies with the modifications indicated.” 

Then, it appears, the superintendent issued the 
order; and the Secretary of War—notat a date so 
late as to have induced a cadet to come here be- 
lieving himself to be an officer of the Army, but 
in March, a long time before the examination oc- 
curred—the Secretary of War wrote the following, 
to which no reference has been made by either of 
the Senators who have spoken on the subject; and 
this is the only letter which is conclusive, which 
bears the signature of the Secretary, uncondition- 
ally and finally acting upon the subject. I propose 
to read that—the particular one which they have 
not read: 




















War Department, March 31, 1859. 
Sir: The consideration which is due to the opinions of 
the many persons who have interested themselves in the 
| subject, bas induced me to reconsider the question of the 
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period of studies at the Military Academy; and in view of the 


fact, that an increase of the term from four to five years has, 
througli a long series of years, bern constantly recom- 
mended by various individuals and boards, both from civil 
life and trom the military service; that the change was 
finally made at considerable trouble, and has not yet had a 
trial sufficient to determine fully its advantages or defects ; 
and that it is fur easier, if full experience shall demand it, 
to shorten the course than increase it, | have determined 
not to disturb the five years’ term, and all orders that have 
been given to the contrary will be revoked. 
Yours, &c., &e., &c., J.B. FLOYD. 


The course, therefore, has authoritatively re- 
mained at five years from the ume it was so fixed. 


Now we come to the question of whether it is | 


necessary to continue it at five years, or whether 
it may be reduced to four; and with a view to 
abridge the argument as much as possible, I shall 


proceed directly to the highest authority on which | 
the Senator from Maine and his correspondent re- | 


lied, that of Colonel Thayer, whom, compliment- 
arily, he has justly stated was the founder of the 
present organization of the Academy, and was 
frequently called the father of the institution. Col- 


onel ‘Thayer, after mature consideration of the || 


whole subject, it dAaving been for some time be- 
fore him, in 1824 wrote as follows to General | 
Macomb, the Inspector: 


* Mititarny Acapemy, West Point, 
* January 28, 1824. 

“Sin: Thave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of the 23d instant, informing me that 
you had laid before the Secretary of War my plan for a 
more complete organization of the Military Academy, and 
that it met with lis approbation, except in one or two un- 
important particulars. 

* You mention that it is proposed to add to the academic 
staff two professors of the Spanish language. The intro- 
duction of that language at the present time appears to me 
to be inexpedient. ‘The present course of studies is as great 
as can possibly be accomplished in the time allotted to it. 
If, therefore, any other study be introduced, it would be 
necessary cither to extend the time, which, I presume, is 
not contemplated, or to exclude some portion of what is 
now taught. But from what branch, or branches, shall the 
retrenchment be made? Lt will doubuless be admitted that 
any branch of the present course is of essential importance 
to the scientific officer; and I believe it can be clearly 
demonstrated that no one of these branches is carried too 
tar, or beyond the limits of practical utility; moreover, the 
several parts of the course are so connected with and adapted 
to each other, that no one can be retrenched or lessened in | 
any degree without injury to all the rest.’’ 


va 
hen he goes on to recommend some horses | 
for cavalry and artillery practice. Since the time | 


when Colonel Thayer wrote that letter there has || 


been a great expansion in all the departments of | 
science, and the particular language which he 
said could not be taught without an increase of 
the term of studies has been introduced into the 
Academy; and I tnow of no one, military man 
or civilian, who says that language should not be 
taught to officers of the Army. It is more im- | 
portant even than French, so far as the use of it 
is concerned in the Army. It has been introduced, | 
and is now taught at the Academy, so as to meet | 
the wants of our coterminous relations with the | 
Hispano-Americans, and it cannot be eliminated 
without serious injury to the service. How, then, 
is Colonel Thayer’s authority to stand? If it is 
to be relied upon as conclusive, it is so in favor 
of the increase of the term over the four years, | 
because the additional study has been introduced 
which he said involved the increase of the term. 
As to all that has been said about the hurtfal 
change from four to five years, it is to be con- 
etrued in connection with the fact that they have 
continued to keep the cadets in the fifth year 
under the same state of discipline as those in the | 
first and second years; but if that last year was 
made, what special schools are in other services, 


i} 





| 





eral, I proceed to examine the question in its 
relations to our power of legislation. What have 


remain at the Academy? Is it a proper subject 
of legislation? They are warrant officers of the 
Army. Can Congress any more by act prescribe 
| the length of time these warrant officers shall re- 


Wil! they attempt, by general regulation, to de- 
clare that all warrant officers shall remain four 
years at the Academy? They may as well do 
that as to declare that they shall not remain more 
than four years at the Academy. Will they sey, 
that to make an officer of infantry, or of cavalry, 
| whatever may be his scientific acquirements when 





in it? ‘This Procrustean bed might very well sim- 
lify the discipline of the Academy, but it would 
x aS UNtruc to the interests of the scrvice as itis 
to the present condition of the laws of the coun- 
try. 

| When the Academy was instituted, Mr. Jeffer- 
| son, following the plan of the great institution of 


} 
i 


| France, the Polytechnique, intended it as a school 
| of engineers; and under the ect of 1802 the pro- | 
vision was, that the corps of engineers ** shall be 


| stationed at West Point, in the State of New 
York, and sha!l constitute a military academy; 
and the engineers, assistant engineers, and cadets 
of said corps, shall be subject at all times to do 
duty in such place, and on such service, as the 
President of the United States shall direct.’’? Even 
when it was intended that the Military Academy 
should be nothing but a corps of engineers, still 


| they were subject to do ae in such place and 


service as the President might direct; but as the 
Academy increased in size and usefulness, legis- 
lation changed to correspond with it; and in 1812 
we find it enacted: 

**The cadets heretofore appointed into the service of the 
| United States, whether of artillery, cavalry, riflemen, or 
infantry, or that may in future be appointed, as hereinafter 
provided, may be attached, at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as students to the Military Acad- 


|| emy, and be subject tothe established regulations thereof.”’ 


These cadets, then, were to be attached, at the 
discretion of the President, to the Military Acad- 
emy, and the length of term they were to remain 
was clearly, in the contemplation of Congress, to 
be according to the corps in which they were to 
serve. The whole discretion, by existing legis- 
lation, is left in the hands of the President. 
To what place would you transfer it? Shall Con- 


| gress say how long a warrant officer shall remain 


under instruction before he may perform the du- 
ties of a commissioned officer? Is that one of 
the details in the government of the Army which 
Congress can properly undertake to execute? 
Will Congress say, that in no exigency of war, 
under no necéssity of the military service, the 
President shall call a cadet from the Military 
Academy to do duty in the field; to serve as a 
supernumerary officer with a company; to act 
as a sub-lieutenant, with the warrant of cadet? 
Surely Congress will not undertake thus to inter- 
fore with the constitutional prerogative of the 
President of the United States, the Commander- 








in-Chief of the Army. 

If, then, it may not do this any more in relation 
to a warrant than a commissioned officer, and if 
all past legislation indicates that this has never 
been the purpose of Congress, why, I ask, in this 
summary manner do you propose now to intro- 


a year of application, so that the cadct would || duce an amendment in the ar appropriation 
c 


be relieved from the tedium of the discipline of 
the Academy, the objection which has therefore 
been made would be removed. The only objec- 
tion, then, which would remain, would be the in- 
creased difficulty of maintaining discipline in the 
Academy; and that is the only one which he, 
whom I presume to be the writer of the letter 
read by the Senator, made to me, both in conver- 
sation and in writing. That it would entail ad- 
ditional difficulty on the instructors, may be true; 
but they are put there for the purpose of admin- | 
istering the Academy so as to make it most 
effective to the military service; and whosoever 
are unwilling to encounter that additional labor, 
should he changed, and others substituted in their 
place. 

Now, Mr. President, having answered to the 
points which were rede rather personal than gen- 


bill, which assumes the power of controlling the 
discipline, organization, and length of studies to 
be pursued at the Military Academy? Without 
a preliminary examination; without any one here 
being prepared to answer to such inquiries as 
any commission property constituted would put 
to a witness who should be brought before them, 
how is it possible that we should legislate wisely, 
or how is it possible that our action should not 
be hurtful? But, if Congress take another view 
of it; if it is resolved that we will legislate upon 
the subject, which it seems to me improper that 
we should thus touch, then I proceed to consider 
it upon its merits; and here I must redeem the 
pledge I have made, and show, upon the authority 
of a lettter from a cadet, that this inducement has 
been held out to the corps of cadets to correspond 
with the members of Congress. I shall not give 
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we to do with the length of time that the cadets || 


main at West Point than they can the time lieu- | 
tenants shall remain stationed at Fort Yuma? | 


he enters the Academy, he must remain four years | 


| 
i 
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| the name of the cadet, though he has not forbid. 
| den it; neither of the only person whom he does 
name in the letter: 


Unitrep Srates Miuitary Acapremy 
West Point, New Yor, November 20, 1x59 
Dear Str: f have recently seen a letter from one M 
——, member of Congress from ——, containing a plan . 
|| be adopted the eusuing session, for effecting a change of 
| course at this institution. : 


. : . 

| I may say here that the writer is mistaken; the 

| person he names is not now a member of Cop. 
gress. 


it is briedy as follows: when the general appropria 

| tion bill for the Academy is introduced, an amendin: nt is 

to be appended thereto reducing aud figing the tenn of 

| Studies to four years. In order w get the requisite support 

tothis movement in the House, each cmlet interested js to 

write to his Congressinan, and lrave his friends do tlre came 

urging its utility and propriety. F 

| Mr.—— rays: As a ‘matter of course, General Davis 

| will be opposed to this; and, as he is regarded as very |\jo), 

authority by the Senate in military matters, bis influence 

| will cause its rejection ; but, then,” he adds, ** if the Hous; 

stands firm, the Senate must yield, or be responsible {or 
withholding the appropriation altogether.” 


See how perfectly he describes the programme 
of action recently attempted: 
| Ile writes as though the whole thing were fixed, ana 
no doubts remained as to carrying out the programme. | 
will receive the hearty support of the corps, with the ex 
ception of the first class. Class meetings have already been 
held to adopt means and secure unanimity of co’ peration 
Hoping this subject may receive your attention, and 
| that the information given above may be of service to yor 
in preveuting ill-advised and not entirely disinterested 
| tampering with the present admirable system of our fru, 
| national military institution, | am, with high regard, 
Yours, very respectiully, ‘ 
Cadet United States Military Aeademy. 
P. 8.—I should have stated that Mr. has a soi in 
the fourth class. 


Ilon. Jerrerson Davis, 








Jnited States Senate. 


I have another very honorable exception to the 
course that has been pursued in relation to this 
| matter. It is from the father of acadet, a gentle- 
man who is not known to me, except from his 
| letter. He writes to me from Burlington, Ver- 
mont: 


Buriineton, Vermont, May 4, 1860. 

Dear Sir: You will pasdon this letter from a stranger. 
I write you because I believe you to be more familiar with 
the subject to which | desire to call your attention than 
any other member ofthe Senate. Otherwise, I should have 
addressed the Senators from this State. 

{ have a son at the Military Academy at West Point, 
who entered in June, 1857, trom the -third district of New 
Hampshire, my residence at that time being at Lebanon, 
in that State. , 

When he entered the Academy, the course was fixed, 
under your own administration of the War Department, at 
five years. Your successor, the present Secretary, changed 
it to fuur years, and so far carried his change into effectas 
to prepare two classes to graduate in 1858. But, a very 
short time before the end of the academic year, he counter 
manded the order and retained the five year course. 

Now, | observe that the House has amended the West 
Point bill, so as to adopt a four years’ course. [n case this 
amendment is agreed to by the Senate, and all the present 
classes come under its operation, the present second and 
third classes will be deprived of one year, or have te 
studies of two years crowded into one, and lose many ad 
vantages they are now entitled to. 

Would it not be well, if the change is made, that the 
present classes, especially the second and third classes, be 
exempt from the operation of the law, and allowed to com 
plete their five years’ course? I am well aware that many 
of the cadets of these classes desire to graduate as soon as 
possible ; but my judgment is, that young gentlemen do not 
always know, or at Icast desire to practice, what may b« 
for their greatest advantage in future. 

The interest I feel in the subject is my apology for xd 
dressing you. 

I ain, with great respeet, your obedient servant, 


Hon. Jerrerson Davis, United States Senate, §c. 

Let these stand against the importunities of such 
as seek to escape from patient toil by lowering 
the standard of academic acquirement. 








When the subject was before the committee of 


conference, I received two letters from members 
of the commission which had been instituted to ex- 
| amine into the programme of studies. They both 
state emphatically that we have to choose between 
raising the standard of admission and the reduc- 
tion of the course, which can only be done by 
abandoning studies which they deem essential, or 
continuing the course at the present duration, five 
years. , : 
But an impression has gone abroad that this 
| course of five years was one which I had intro- 
duced when Secretary of War; and, coupled with 
this, no doubt some persons have believed there 
was a certain pride of opinion on my part con- 
nected with it. I wish to divest the mind of any 
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——— 
oneof that impression, so that whatever [ say may 
at least be free from the reduction to which it 
would be subject to from such relation. 

When I was in the War Department, the sub- 
iect was presented to me, as one for which legis- 
tation was desired, by the Chief of Engineers, the 
inspector of the Academy. It was presented asa 
recommendation which had come from various 
poards of visitors, and from various academic 
boards, but for which they had never been able 
to obtain the attention of Congress. My first im- 
pression when it was presented was, that no legis- 
jation was necessary; but only decided that I 
would take it into consideration, and if legislation 
was necessary, would recommend it to Congress; 
if not necessary, would follow the recommenda- 
tion which had been made for so many years, both 
from the boards of visitors and the academic 
board. The consequence was, that, having satis- 
fied myself that the matter was one ofan adminis- 
trative character; that it belonged to the executive 
branch of the Government, the academic term 
was entirely increased to five years. The pro- 
cramme of studies was not acceptable when it was 
iaid before me; and! sent it back to the academic 
board, with a statementof my objections. They 
insisted on the programme; and in deference to 
their greater knowledge, and also to the fact that | 
they had to execute it, whatever it was, I surren- 
dered my own objections; and, as it stands, it is 
their own work, the result of twenty years’ ap- 
plication on their part,and a “Pak sero rm adopted 
exclusively by themselves. If there be merit in 
it, itis not mine; I did not either originate it, or 
perfect it. J am not entitled to any commenda- 
tion if it be good, nor justly amenable if fault be 
mm it. 

This being the case, I approach it as free from 
any personal connection as any one who hears 
me—with the interest admitted in the beginning 
of my remarks; an interest which, created in my 
boyhood, has been maintained by association 
since. It is, I trust, however, not separate from, 
but intimately identified with, the interest of the 
public service. 

Near the close of the last century, when the 
revolutionary spirit took possession of France, 
all which genius by the unflagging toil of centu- 
ries had produced of refinement, of civilization, 
of high scientific and literary culture, rose but in 
proportion to their height to offend the mob which 
then held the reins of government; and in the 
spirit of abasement, all that was lofty and culti- 
vated was leveled to the earth. The department 
schools were crushed by Talleyrand, anticipating 
that he was to substitute for them a better sys- 
tem, and supposing he was thus to liberate those 
schools from their connection with the clergy. 
They destroyed the schools, which the clergy 
and nobility had built up; but they substituted 
nothing in their place. Generals of experience, 
highly cultivated officers, had to give place to the 
sans culottes. Their armies were beaten on the 
frontier. In that state of the case, that great Sec- 
retary of War, Carnot, whose name remains 
equally identified with education and with the 
military movements of the French Army, com- 
menced, from the wrecks of defeat, to create the 
system on which he built the future grandeur 
of the military establishment of France. The 
shock of defeat enabled him to recall to the service 
officers who were worthy to lead armies and were 
able to comprehend military necessities. With 
the first successes which followed the change in 
the administration of their frontier army, confi- 
dence attached to their Secretary of War, he called | 
around him the master spirits in mathematics and | 
military science, and this offspring of the neces- 
sity which a bitter experience had demonstrated 
was ushered in the school which has been the 
foundation of the military science and achieve- 
ments of France. It was upon the wreck which 
the destructive spirit of revolutionary anarchy had 
made, and by the sad lesson which its confusion 
taught, that the Polytechnic school arose. Have 
we reached that spirit of anarchy in our own | 
country? Shall it now drag dowa an institution | 
which has recommended itself by useful contri- | 
butions in peace, and by honorable fruits reaped 
on many a bloody battle field? Are we rashly to 
insert the hand of legislative innovation into mat- 
ters which belong to executive administration; 
which should be evolved from the close delibera- 
tions of specially informed commissions and aca- 
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demic boards? Are we to decide upon what the 
expansion of science demands? 


GLOBE. 
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we sur be 
| obtain a preliminary education, either from the 


re we to fix || poverty of their parents or from the sparse settle- 


the standard of admission, and the standard of || mentand defective schools of the country in which 


graduation, of cadets? If so, sir, itis the begin- 
ning of the end of an institution which has thus 
far brought nothing but blessings to the country. 
Whenever the Congress of the United States, by 
any considerations—I care not how worthy—shall 
assume, by an amendment upon an appropriation 
bill, without a previous examination, without 
bringing before them witnesses, to upheave these 
mere matters of military administration, and thus 
to usurp so important and necessarily an execu- 
tive function as this, we had better consider that 
the time has come when new institutions are to be 
constructed. Better abandon the military school 
than subvert the fundamental principles of mili- 
tary administration on which it has so long rested; 
if governed by the special legislation of Congress 
made to conform to the wishes of the pupils, the 
institution would become unable to achieve the 
ends for which it was established. 

Through every recommendation which has been 
made by any of the scientific military men who 
have touched the subject, you find that their 
minds constantly revert to the plan of a school of 
application. We know that Congress will not 
make these double appropriations. We know 
that, even at a time when there was no party or 
sectional rivalry in the two Houses, when Mr. 


military men in the country pointed out the ne- 
cessity for schools of application, and he recom- 
mended legislation for the purpose, no bill wasever 
reported in cither of the two Houses of Congress to 
effect it. What can we expectnow? Is there any 
one of those who héar me who is willing to-day, 
if we reduce the course of instruction, to say that 
we shall annex thereto a proposition to found a 
school of application, where those branches not 
taught in the Military Academy may be learned 
before the officer is required to perform the duties 
of his station? Is there any one here who is will- 
ing to divide our military instruction; to fix the 
requirements of the different arms of the service; 


saying to those who enter the infantry, you need | 


no more than what belongs to that branch of the 
service; and so to the cavalry, and so on, making 
that discrimination which countries of small rev- 
enue and large armies always must have between 
the officers of the scientific corps and the officers 
of the line of the army ? I think there is none who 
contemplates any such change in the system; that 
our little Army is hereafter, as heretofore, to be 
regarded as a mere nucleus, around which the 
fighting body of the militia are to be assembled 
in time of war; and that every corps of the ae 


ucated up to the point of engineers, who under- 
stand the principles of attack and defense, and 
will be ready on any emergency, though there be 
but a company of infantry serving with a division 
of militia, to furnish an engineer who will know 
how to conduct a sap, to throw up an intrench- 
ment, to carry on a siege, or provide for the de- 
fense of a place if besieged. 

This is part of the benefit which results from 
having a people able to support a large army, 
and yet required, in time of peace, to support but 
a very small one. 

Are the sciences to stand still? Are we to learn 
no more of chemistry, as the knowledge of chem- 
istry advances over the world; no more of astron- 
omy;nomore of engineering; no more of ordnance, 
of artillery? When all the world is advancing in 
each of these branches; when new systems of at- 
tack and defense are taught in foreign armies; 
when new elements of artillery are introduced — 


| guns and cartridges and projectiles constantly 


changing — when the profoundest science is 
brought to bear, and the highest mathematics ap- 
plied to the solution of problems of artillery, are 
we to assume a fixed condition while all the world 
beside ourselves move on? If not, if we are to 
keep pace with the progressive step of science, 
then, sir, you cannot determine the time within 
which you will teach these sciences, beginning 
from a fixed standard. Will you change that 
standard? Will you require every youth whocomes 
to enter the Military Academy to have reached the 
int of mathematical studies, which will enable 
iim to master all these advancing sciences in four 
years? If so, you exclude from the ete ser- 
| viee a large body of those who are not able to 


Calhoun was Sccretary of War, though the ablest | 


| 


|| general description. 
is to have in its ranks officers who have been ed- |! 





the term to three years. Three years will suffice 





| they reside. 

The Senator from Oregon would vainly hope 
to see a cadet appointed from and solely taught in 
| that youthful State pass through the Academy, 
when the standard of admission was raised so 
high that it required, when admitted, a knowledge 
of the exact mathematical sciences, to enable him 
| to progress with the rest of the studies required 
| of the corps. There would then be a favored 
class. The history of the Academy shows that 
some who have come from the western settlements, 
| with the smallest portion of education, and too 
| poor to pay their way by the ordinary mode of 
| travel, have mastered the course, and stood at the 
| head of their class. One who wasan honor to the 
| Academy—and is now an honor to it, for he is a 

rofessor of it—and I may allude to him without 
‘indelicacy, because itis but an admitted and af- 

fectionately paid tribute to his merit—entered the 
| Academy with so little previous preparation that 


j 


|! at night he had to study the dictionary to learn 


| thedefinitions of the very words he had to employ 

}in demonstrating his problems byday. Yet he 
' was the first of his class, and is one of the most 
| scientific men of our country. Are you to exclude 


|| these, or are you to require extraordinary labor 


and extraordinary talent to overcome the obstacle, 

for both areinvolved. Had the course been then 
'such as has been since projected; had English 

studies then been taught to the cadet, when he 
| was first admitted; had his mind been trained to 
| expression, and had his knowledge of language 
| been increased before he was brought to the higher 
problems of science, the way would have been 
| smoothed, which only combined talent andenergy, 
| such as his whom I have cited, could have trod 
with all its roughness. 

If neither of these things, then, is to be done, 
if you are neither to assume that in our country 
the military science is at a normal condition, nor 
to chagge the standard of admission, if you are 
not to eliminate any of these things which are 
deemed essential to the education of a military 
man, what remains but for you to increase your 
| course with the constant expansion of science ? 
Its expansion has been found equal to one year; 
and if, in the future, its expansion should be still 
| greater, it has yet a margin before it reaches the 
‘limit which has been fixed in many of the foreign 
| services. However instructive their experience 
| may be, I suppose it is unnecessary to enter into 
| details which attract here so little notice, and will 
| limit my reference to one service, and to the most 
In the French system they 
have four schools—one intended for all arms— 
that of St. Cyr; then the Polytechnique, which 
is a general school, both civil and military; then 
the school of application, at Metz; and then they 
have the school of the staff. T'wo years for iach 
of these makes eight years to complete the most 
thorough military education. They do not, I be- 
lieve, usually or necessarily pass through the four 
schools; but they usually go through at least six 
years of study. After they have received a grad- 
uating degree from another institution, they un- 
dergo a competitive examination before being 
admitted to either of the four schools named. 
They are thus entered into these military schools 
with a state of preparation about equal to our 
third class. Their first step, by a competitive ex- 
amination, submits them toa test, the standard of 
which is equal certainly to our fourth, if not our 
third class. If you will raise the standard of ad- 
| mission into the Military Academy, so that they 
may enter the third class, then you may reduce 





| toteach the military art, if the sciences upon which 
it rests have been taught before. It is because 
we take the uneducated many, and not the edu- 
| cated few, that we require the long term. Hence, 





is wisdom in the proposition offered by my col- 
league, that you may abridge the term by raising 


| if we are to legislate on the ee at all, there 
€ 


} 


} the standard, that you may allow one, who has 


acquired enough of education to enter a higher 
| class, to pass at once to it, and to remain a 
| shorter time in the Academy. The thorough mil- 
| itary training would not be quite so good; but 
| good enough, | believe, for the purpose; and if it 
Ee right to legislate on the subject at all, then I 
think the proper method would be to altow the 
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academic board to determine the fitness of the ap- 
plicant to entera class higher than the lowest class; 
and if fit to enter that higher class, thento go on 
with the studies from that point forward. I do not 
concur in the distinct proposition of my colleague 
as to entering the fourth class, because I do not 
believe a boy, who should pass his examination 
on the fifth class course in mathematics, would 
have the thorough appreciation of mathematics 
as there taught, to enable him to master the next 
year’s course of mathematics. I believe he would 
fallby the way. But if Senators choose to legis- 
late on the subject at all, I think that is the safest 
mode in which legislation can be had. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I did not suppose, sir, 
when I moved this amendment, and submitted 
the few remarks I did in support of it, that [ was 
to give occasion to so much discussion on the part 
of the Senator from Mississippi. I think we may 
master this subject by keeping on this side of the 
Atlantic, without troubling ourselves about the 
French revolution, One would imagine, from 
what the Senator from Mississippi has been say- 
ing, thatI had attacked this institution. He warns 
us against pulling down the important institutions 
of the country. Why, sir, I am endeavoring to 
build itup. I believe all the institution that I 
have attacked, or that anybody has attacked, is 
the institution that was appointed by the Senator 
himself, some three or four years ago; and that 
was, the extension of the term from four to five 
years. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think, if the Senator paid at- 
tention to me, he discovered that it was not a 
measure for which I deserved credit. I think 
somebody is entitled to credit for the change; but 
[ think he heard me state exactly how it wasdone. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Still, the Senator was the 
actor. It was done under his order—by his di- 
rection. It had not existed before; and if we want 
to find the time when the thing began, I take it 
with him, and go to its first start. Up to that pe- 
riod the Military Academy had got along from its 
foundation with only a four-years term of study. 
At that period the new course began; and because 
I propose here to bring the matter back to what 
the institution was originally, the Senator inti- 
mates that we are about to destroy some ancient 
institution or other, I really do not perceive the 
sequitur; I do not perceive the danger, or why we 
should be panied considered as levelers and 
disorganizers because we venture to differ from 
the opinion expressed by boards of visitors, al- 
though indorsed by the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi himself. 

Really, 1 know very little about this matter; 





but I believe I shall not plead ignorance much | 


longer on the subject; for, although I cannot com- 
prehend all the Senator’s military terms that he 
uses on this occasion, I really do believe myself 
capable of forming an ee upon so simple a 
matter as this. I would not, however, endeavor 
to do that on the strength of any letter that [ may 
have received from a cadet. I trust I need not re- 
peat in the Senate that, on this subject, I have 
never written a letter. I do not seek trouble in 
any shape or form; and, not being a member of 
the Military Committee, and it not being my duty, 
of course I made no inquiries on the subject. The 
authority which I adduce is the authority of one 
of the professors. The Senator says he knows 
him; and, if he does, he knows that he is a very 
distinguished man, quite as much so as any gen- 
tleman connected with scicnce in this country — 
that is to say, in his own peculiar line, 1 hold in 
my hand a long letter, written by Colonel Dela- 
fiend himself, the principal of this institution, at 
the request of, saa in reply to a note addressed to 
him by, the chairman oF the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House of Representatives, ask- 
ing his opinion, in which he goes into the subject 
in detail, and expressly says all, and more than all 
that L read from the opinion of the professor which 
I cited before, stating that this change has, in its 
effect, been injurious, and he recommends that it 
again be changed. 

Now, sir, in the face of this letter from this dis- 
tinguished gentleman connected with instruction 
at the Academy, is it to be intimated that we really 
do not know what we are doing, and that we are 
laying our unhallowed hands upon this ark, be- 
cause we happen to touch the opinions of the Sena- 
torfvom Mississippi, founded on the reports of vis- 
itors made heretofore? 1 apprehend not, I think 











| provision if we see fit to do so. 


myself justified in differing from the Senator, and 
differing from the board of visitors who advised 
the change, when I find the principal of this in- 
stitution and one of its leading professors express- 
ing opinions directly contrary, and saying that 
the practice has proved injurious and they rec- 
ommend its abrogation. 

Mr. DAVIS. What is the date of that letter? 
“an FESSENDEN. The 20th of February, 

Mr. DAVIS. I supposed so. It was before 
the examination made c the commission of which 
Major Delafield was a member. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. It was while the com- 
mission was going on. 

Mr. DAVIS. I was familiar with the letter; I 
saw it in the committee of conference. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The letter is as full and 
ample as it can be; it goes into the whole details 
of the case, and gives his opinion on it from be- 
ginning to end. Fie says the practice has proved 
injurious to the institution, as he believes; and he 
recommends that it be fixed bylaw. Well, now, 
the Senator seems to imagine that we are doing 


| great wrong when we attempt to legislate on the 


subject. I ama little tired of this attempt to take 
the Navy and the Army entirely out of the con- 
trol of Congress. There can be no question that 
we have the constitutional power to make this 
isi The Senator 
does not argue that we have not the constitutional 
power to doit. I should be opposed, myself, to 
interfering with the detail of instruction, saying 
what shall be taught and what shall not be taught; 
for we know nothing about it, comparatively. 
We leave that in proper hands; but when we are 


| called upon substantially bythe instructors them- 
| selves to provide against what they suppose and 
| believe to be an evil, from actual experiment, the 


| question becomes a very different one. 


It is not 
an unauthorized interference on our part, by any 
manner of means. 

Mr. President, I take it that the Army and 
Navy must be under the control of Congress toa 
certain extent. We cannot appoint the officers; 


| and there are certain matters connected with both 


| that are left to the President of the United States. 


We may make rules and regulations concerning 


| them; we may abolish them both; we may strike 
| them out of existence if we see fit; we may refuse 


| all appropriations for them. 
| tially ander our control as Representatives of the 
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| 


| War, who is a civil officer, and the board o 


They are substan- 


people, and they should be; and when we find 
that, with regard to a particular question, there is 
a difference of opinion between the Secretary of 
in- 
struction of the Academy itself—an institution so 
interesting as the Senator says it is, and as I ad- 
mit it to be, to the country—it is very strange if 
we cannot step in and exercise our power and 


| provide what shall be done in a given case; and 


that we are to be met by the argument that we 
know nothing about these matters, and must not 
lay our hands upon what beiongs to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War. Why, sir, if I 
believe they are going wrong in a matter that is 
within my jurisdiction, it is my duty to interfere. 
I did not feel, however, in reference to this ques- 
tion, that I have any particular duty to discharge; 
and I should not have meddled with it again but 
fog the letter which I received personally, in 
which the opinions expressed were so strong 
and so decisive, that I believed it became my duty 
to bring the matter again before the Senate un- 


less somebody else did; and since I have seen this | 


letter of Colonel Delafield, which is here, I am 
certainly confirmed in my views on the subject. 
At this late hour, however, I do not feel disposed 
to detain the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Maine always displays ingenuity—not to use a 
harder word—in the reply which he makes to 
any answer that is made to him. I thought my 
language was very clear; and I one no one, 
however ingenious, however disposed to torture, 
could have supposed that it was my opinion 
which I was presenting as a thing that nobody 
could touch without violating a hallowed ark. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
me a word? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESSENDEN.. Iam afraid he is not in 
the habit of hearing that which he does not like 
to hear. 
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Sean. 


Mr. DAVIS. That is very 
the Senator speaks, I admit. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well, sir; the Sen. 
ator may feel as he chooses upon the Subject 
What I said was not because it was the Senaior’s 
own opinion; but 1 expressly added the words 
**as founded upon opinions expressed to him by. 
boards of visitors.’’ Did the Weak hear thar: 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; I heard it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Very well. 

Mr. DAVIS. I eae Mr. President, q 
part only of the vast amount of information which 
is before me, and which properly relates to {}, 
subject. It would have been easy to anticipate 
the authority which the Senator jast introduced 
because I saw who brought it to him; knew what 
the letter was; when it was written, and all the 
circumstances connected with it. 

The question, however, before us, is not, b 
any means,a newone. When Colonel Thayer, 
in 1818, submitted his plan for the reorganization 
and change of studies, fixing the time, and so oy, 
it was submitted to General Bernard, who had 
been an officer of distinction in the French army, 
and to Major or Brevet Colonel McRee—I believe 
the purest intellect and best informed military man 
I ever saw. Their remarks are printed in th; 
volume of State Papers before me, from which | 
will read only two paragraphs. In the first in- 
stance, as to who is to be at the head of the 
Academy, and what is to be its management: 

The school at West Point to be under the superintend- 
ence of an officer of the Army, especially appointed for 
that purpose by the President of the United States. The 
superintedent will communicate directly with the Secre- 
tary of War on all subjects relating to the instruction, ad- 
ministration, &c., of the school. 

“Remarks.—The school at West Point now furnishes 
officers indiscriminately to the whole Army ; there is, con 
sequently, no good reason why the corps of engincers should 
any longer exercise an exclusive control over the institu- 
tion. ‘The Secretary of War alone should be vested with 
a general control, and with the only intermediate authority 


between the superintendent and the President of the Uni- 
ted States.” 


much the case when 


They looked upon it merely as an executive 
matter. Then as to the term of study: 


* The course of study at the Academy to embrace a period 
of four years ; and the cadets to be kept, by graduations of 
one year, in the four corresponding classes. 

** Remarks.—This article should be maintained, at least 
until experience shall enable us to determine whether the 
period of four years is sufficient to give the cadets the de 
gree of instruction which it is the object of the institution 
to furnish.”? 


This, taken in connection with the letter of 
Colonel Thayer, is a full explanation. He says, 


| writing six years afterwards, you cannot intro- 
| duce Spanish into the Academy; because, if you 


increase the course, you must Increase the term; 
that is not proposed; you cannot increase the 
studies, the whole time being absorbed with the 
studies as they now are. But not only has that 
language been introduced, but there has been a 
steady expansion of the sciences then taught, and 
the department ofordnance and artillery has grown 
from a very small dimension at that or even a long 
subsequent date, to be one of the large and not 
by far the least important of the courses taught in 
the Academy. Under this state of the case, it is 
idle to go back to that time and quote letters of 
gentlemen, however eminent they may be, unless 
with due reference to the change of circumstance as 
affecting their present application. If the course 
be reduced to the limit of 1824, the term need not 
be greater than it was at that date; or ifa school 
of application be established, the course may be 
node ed and the term thus be reduced. In this 
connection, | will send to the desk to be read, the 
last paragraph of a letter of Mr. Calhoun, when 
Secretary of War, to the House of Representa- 
tives, showing that a school at that time, just 
such as the Senator would now make, was con- 
sidered equa! only to the line of the Army; and 
that it was even then, for the scientific corps, 
deemed necessary to have aschool of application. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

“J cannot refrain from observing, on a subject of so 
much importance as the education of those who may be 
charged with the defense of the country, and on whose 
skill and fidelity our honor and security must so much de- 
pend, that, whatever degree of perfection may be given to 
the Military Academy at West Point, as an elementary 
school, yet our military education, in the higher branches 
of the art of war, must remain imperfect without a schoo! 
of application and practice. The education at the’Military 


Academy will be full and complete for officers of infantry ; 
but those who may be oted into the artillery, and the 


| corps of engineers, ought to have the means, in a school of 
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